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Good  Teeth,  Good  Health  and  Good 


Marks  are  closely  related.  Four  Faaors 
that  aid  good  teeth  are  Proper  Food, 
Dentist’s  Gire,  Personal  Care  and  plenty 
of  Chewing  Exercise.  There  is  a  reason, 
a  time  and  place  for  chewing  gum. 
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HAPPY  New  Year  to  you  . .  .Yes, 
during  every  one  of  the  97  weeks.  By 
actual  count  there  were  97  different 
weeks  celebrated  last  year,  among 
which  were  National  Thrift  Week, 
Book  Week,  Life  Insurance  Week,  etc. 

THERE  is  only  one  book  by  means 
of  which  your  pupils  can  acquire  the 
priceless  habit  of  using  reference 
books — the  dictionary.  Encourage 
the  habit  with  The  Winston  Simpli¬ 
fied  Dictionary,  the  only  dictionary 
that  defines  every  word  so  that  its 
meaning  can  be  understood  instantly. 

Life  begins  at— 45.59  years. 
In  a  study  to  determine  tho 
age  when  the  humanintellect 
attains  its  greatect  power,  it 
was  found  that  940  famous 
American  and  British  writers  had  their 
masterpieces  published  when  they  had 
reached  this  average  age. 

RICH  in  plus  values  is  the  J.  Russell 
Smith  Single-Cycle  Plus  Geography 
Series.  American  Lands  and  Peoples 
and  Foreign  Lands  and  Peoples 
comprise  the  single  cycle,  preceded  by 
Home  Folks  and  World  Folks,  and 
followed  by  Our  Industrial  World, 
as  the  plus  parts  of  the  series.  Other 
plus  values  include  human-use  ap¬ 
proach,  vivid  style,  modem  activities, 
over  2000  illustrations,  and  sturdy 
"Hercules”  bindings. 

DURING  colonial  days,  books  which 
offended  were  publicly  punished.  One 
such  case  occurred  in  Boston  in  1754 
when  the  hangman,  in  the  middle  of 
King  Street,  burned  a  pamphlet  which 
criticized  a  court. 

Almost  unbelievable  is  the 
record  of  the  modem  lan- 
guagestudents  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio — only  one  failure  in 
C.E.B.ezamsinseven  years. 
And  in  various  tests  given  to  high  schools 
all  over  the  country,  the  Cleveland 
schools  averaged  24,  30,  34,  55,  87,  90, 
and  92  per  cent  above  the  Unit^  Stetes 
median.  Textbooks  based  on  the 
Cleveland  Plan  are  available  in  French 
and  Spanish — write  for  information. 

preparing'  for  your  second- 

semester  needs?  Remember  Simpson’s 
PlaneTrigonometrt  AND  Logarithms 
— the  most  practical  trigonometry  ever 
written,  and  the  most  teachable,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  high  schools. 

THAT  only  white  people  comprise 
the  Caucasian  race  is  a  general  belief, 
but  about  40  per  cent  of  it  is  not  white. 
Such  Caucasians  as  pure-blooded  Abys- 
sinians  (Ethiopians)  have  skin  as 
black  as  any  Negro  tribe  on  earth. 


The  JOHN  C.\ 

COMPANY 

I  CHICAGO  T  ATLANTA  T  DALLAS  T  SAN  FRANCISCO  I 
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Stop  those  increasing 
failures  through  faulty 
reading  in  the  upper  grades 

with 

CORDTS 


THE  NEW  PATH  TO  READING 

A  basal  reading  series,  newly  revised  through  grade  three, 
that  provides  a  definite  day-by-day  technique  for  learning 
to  read  and  lively  reading  material. 


GINN  AND  COMPANY 


70  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 


The  Domestic  Science  Department! 

The  School  Cafeteria! 

WE  OFFER  THIS  SERVICE 

It  is  highly  important  that  you  be  kept  informed  on 
advancements  made  in  the  design  of  cooking  equipment  and 
of  new  kinds  of  appliances  as  they  are  introduced  to  the 
market — this  from  the  standpoint  of  educational  value  as 
well  as  school  economy. 

Our  Specialists  are  at  the  service  of  all  schools  in  the 
territory  served  by  us.  Have  a  talk  with  a  Commercial  Sales 
Representative  on  this  important  subject.  Keep  informed! 

For  information,  get  in  touch  with  the 
Public  Service  Office  in  your  locality 


PVBLI' 


SERVICE 


!  Why  Salaries 
Should  Co  Up 

In  many  New  Jersey  communities 
the  question  of  salary  restoration  is 
being  discussed  in  connection  with  the 
preparation  of  the  1936-37  budgets.  A 
study  made  by  the  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers’  Association  indicates  that 
nearly  one-quarter  of  the  communities 
in  the  state  have  already  restored  pan 
or  all  of  the  cuts  made  in  teachers’ 
salaries.  The  state  applied  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  salary  restoration  to  its  em¬ 
ployees  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

The  cost  of  living  is  rising  sharply 
for  teachers  as  for  everyone  else.  TTw 
Department  of  Labor  reports  food  15 
per  cent  higher  than  it  was  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1933,  and  general  living  costs 
eight  per  cent  over  June,  1933.  A 
large  life  insurance  company  finds  a 
five  per  cent  increase  in  living  costs  in 
the  last  year.  There  is  every  indica¬ 
tion  that  living  costs  will  continue  to 
rise,  making  the  economic  position  of 
the  public  school  teacher  more  and 
more  difficult. 

Nor  is  it  any  secret  that  living  costs 
in  New  Jersey  are  far  higher  than 
those  in  any  other  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Itemized  prices  for  foodstuffs,  as 
listed  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustnaent 
Administration,  show  New  Jersey 
prices  consistently  above  national  aver¬ 
ages  and  among  the  highest  in  the 
country. 

When  only  six  out  of  52  cities  pay 
more  for  a  quart  of  milk  than  Newark 
does;  when  only  eight  pay  more  for  a 
pound  of  butter,  and  four  pay  more  for 
a  dozen  eggs.  New  Jersey  salaries  must 
be  higher  than  salaries  in  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  Teaching  in  the 
“garden  state’’  is  no  guarantee  against 
paying  1 1 .2  cents  a  pound  for  spinach, 
25  per  cent  more  than  the  national 
average.  These  figures  are  taken  from 
the  Consumer’s  Guide  for  October  of 
this  year. 

The  teachers  of  New  Jersey  have 
willingly  cooperated  with  their  com¬ 
munities  in  meeting  depression  condi¬ 
tions.  They  have  accepted  the  heavier 
burden  involved  in  an  18,000  pupil  in¬ 
crease  while  the  total  number  of  teach¬ 
ers  has  decreased  by  400. 

Thousands  accepted  salary  reduc¬ 
tions  long  before  laws  were  passed 
making  such  reductions  legal.  Other 
thousands  continued  to  teach  through 
scrip,  baby  bonds,  and  payless  paydays. 
Since  economic  conditions  are  making 
salary  restoration  both  necessary  and 
possible,  and  since  restorations  planned 
now  cannot  take  effect  until  the  fall  of 
1936,  each  community  should  give  this 
problem  careful  and  favorable  consid¬ 
eration. 
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The  Problem 
of  Restoration 


Some  Notes 
on 

State  Aid 


by 

DR.  LEON  N.  NEULEN 
President 

UNLESS  the  problem  of  restora¬ 
tion  of  state  aid  for  adequate 
school  support  can  be  solved 
satisfactorily  during  the  coming  year, 
New  Jersey  school  conditions  will 
grow  worse  rather  than  better.  That 
statement  is  made  with  a  full  conscious¬ 
ness  of  its  import,  not  for  rhetorical 
purposes.  Every  teacher  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  must  realize  this  and  must  become 
a  missionary  in  this  cause. 

The  picture  of  state  aid  is  a  most 
intricate  one.  No  simplification  can  do 
it  justice.  There  are,  however,  three 
main  elements  in  it.  These  factors 
are: 

(1)  the  reductions  in  the  “theoret¬ 
ical”  amounts  contributed  by  the  state ; 

(2)  the  inability  of  the  state  to  col¬ 
lect  and  to  pay  over  even  these  theoret¬ 
ically  reduced  amounts;  and 

(3)  the  gross  inequalities  which  ex¬ 
ist  in  the  distribution  of  the  state 
money. 

The  best  measure  of  the  reductions 
in  the  amount  of  state  aid  is  found  in 
the  amounts  distributed  to  New  Jer¬ 
sey  counties  for  apportionment  to  local 
districts. 

In  1933  New  Jersey  allotted  over 
^0,800,000  for  aid  to  local  districts; 
in  1935  the  amount  is  less  than 
$18,400,000,  a  drop  of  eleven  per  cent. 

Nor  is  this  drop  equal  in  all  coun¬ 
ties.  Outstanding  sufferers  are  At¬ 
lantic,  Cape  May,  Passaic  and  Cam¬ 
den  Counties.  The  school  districts 
in  those  counties  have  seen  their  state 
aid  reduced  more  than  twenty-five 
per  cent. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  again  that 
these  are  “theoretical”  sums.  The 
actual  amounts  received  by  the  coun¬ 
ties  and  districts  have,  in  some  years, 
been  little  more  than  half  of  what  they 
were  promised.  The  state  has  been 
unable  to  collect  and  to  pay  these  sums. 

The  main  source  of  state  aid  for 
school  support  in  New  Jersey  is  the 
state  school  tax.  That  tax  is  a  direct 
tax  on  property  and  has  been  subject 
to  the  same  breakdown  as  all  other 
property  taxes. 

The  following  table  shows  the 
unounts  of  state  school  tax  that  re¬ 


main  outstanding  and  uncollected  by 
the  State  on  June  30  for  each  of  the 
last  four  years. 

1932  $1,174,782.97  (1931  taxes) 

1933  8,173,291.49  (1931  and 

1932  taxes) 

1934  9,075,560.23  (1931,  1932 

and  1933  taxes) 

1935  2,428,732.23  (1933  and 

1934  taxes) 

It  is  only  during  the  past  year  that 
the  school  tax  money  due  in  1931-32 
and  1932-33  has  been  cleaned  up.  The 
two  million  dollars  outstanding  in  July 
of  this  year  is  made  up  $1,313,101.61 
of  the  1933-34  tax  money  and  $1,115,- 
630.62  of  the  taxes  of  1934-35. 

While  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
this  state  school  tax  is  essential,  a  local 
tax  and  its  failure  Is  the  failure  of  local 
communities  to  collect  it,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  this  is  the  state  school  tax, 
on  which  the  state  has  elected  to  make 
its  schools  dependent.  The  responsi¬ 
bility  for  finding  for  its  schools  a  tax 
which  will  not  break  down  is  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  state. 

In  addition  to  the  sums  which  come 
— or  fail  to  come — to  the  local  dis¬ 
tricts  from  the  state  school  tax,  the 
railroad  tax  has  in  the  past  provided  a 
substantial  source  of  revenue  for 
schools.  This  also  has  failed  because 
of  the  litigation  between  the  state  and 
the  railroads  over  the  payment  of  that 
tax.  For  this  the  state  Is  not  to  blame, 
but  the  state’s  schools  have  suffered. 

From  the  1932  railroad  tax,  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  $2,150,954.35  is  still  due  the 
districts.  In  1933,  the  railroad  tax 
payment  of  $2,253,076.94  was  not  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  districts  during  the  past 
year.  It  seems  unlikely  that  the  appor¬ 
tionment  of  only  $1,377,809.50  from 
the  1934  railroad  taxes  will  be  re¬ 
leased. 

It  is  obvious  that  during  the  past 
few  years  the  counties — and  hence  the 
districts — have  not  been  getting  even 
the  reduced  amounts  promised  them  by 
the  state. 

It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  our  pe¬ 
culiar  system  of  distribution  that  the 
very  counties  and  districts  which  re¬ 
ceived  least  in  this  distribution  were 
those  in  the  greatest  distress,  those  least 
able  to  collect  their  local  taxes.  The 
inequalities  in  the  distribution  of  this 
state  money  have  been  Intensified  by 
these  reductions  and  failures  to  pay. 

This  can  best  be  seen  in  a  compari¬ 
son  of  the  amounts  distributed  in  the 


various  counties  on  the  basis  of  days’ 
attendance.  When  a  pupil  goes  to 
school  for  a  day  in  Middlesex  County, 
his  district  Is  promised  barely  half  a 
cent  by  the  state;  if  he  goes  to  school 
in  adjacent  Union  County,  the  district 
gets  six  and  three-quarters  cents;  if  he 
is  in  Essex  or  Hudson  Counties,  the 
district  gets  eleven  and  a  half  cents. 
The  poorer  the  county  he  lives  in,  the 
less  assistance  his  district  Is  promised 
by  the  state  and  the  less  likely  it  is  to 
get  the  amount  promised.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  provides  the  best  modern  illustra¬ 
tion  of  “To  them  that  hath  ...” 

Incidentally,  too,  the  poorer  the 
county,  the  greater  has  been  the  reduc¬ 
tion  In  this  per  diem  apportionment. 
In  my  own  county  it  has  fallen  from 
more  than  four-and-a-half  cents  in 
1931-32  to  half  a  cent.  In  some  other 
counties  the  decline  has  been  negligible. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  quote  figures 
somewhat  liberally  to  give  this  picture 
of  the  decline  in  state  aid.  It  Is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  picture  which  should  bum  itself 
into  the  consciousness  of  every  teacher 
and  of  every  friend  of  education.  No 
school  district  in  the  state  can  rest  on 
a  sound  financial  basis  until  state  aid 
IS  restored  to  its  former  level. 

The  millions  of  dollars  that  I  have 
quoted  in  state  aid  mean  thousands  of 
dollars  for  each  local  district.  It  Is  a 
problem  for  each  teacher,  for  each  local 
association  to  find  out  how  many  thou¬ 
sands  it  means  to  the  particular  dis¬ 
trict  and  to  translate  this  state  picture 
into  local  terms.  Our  only  hope  of 
correcting  this  situation  is  to  bring  it 
home  to  each  district  in  this  way,  and 
to  raise,  back  home,  such  a  clamor  for 
restoration  of  state  support  that  the 
legislature  must  listen. 

An  Opportunity 
Not  to  Be  Missed 

Testimonial  dinners  and  parties  to 
popular  teachers  who  are  retiring 
should  be  part  of  the  yearly  programs 
of  every  local  teachers  group.  At 
such  times  many  of  the  facts  in  the 
editorial  in  this  Issue  on  the  Pension 
and  Annuity  Fund,  should  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

The  editorial,  titled  Four  Ques¬ 
tions  Answered,  will  be  found  on 
page  112. 
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A  VISIT  TO  HEADQUARTERS 

MILDRED  V.  HARDESTER 
West  Orange 


It  sounds  like  a  visit  to  police  pre¬ 
cinct,  number  17,  but  much  as  a  visit 
there  would  be  enjoyed,  our  own  par¬ 
ticular  N.E.A.  is  the  headquarters  in 
question.  The  welcome  assured  all  vis¬ 
iting  teachers  is  no  myth,  but  an  actual 
fact.  Just  as  our  famous  Statue  of 
Liberty  welcomes  its  future  citizens,  so 
the  benign  form  of  Horace  Mann  ex¬ 
tends  his  greeting  to  all  visitors  of  our 
educational  home,  and  this  welcome  is 
found  in  every  branch  and  department 
of  the  organization. 

Formerly  housed  in  the  Guggenheim 
home,  the  Association  has  grown  so 
rapidly  that  a  new  and  larger  addition 
of  seven  stories  was  added.  Old 
homes  leave  a  fragrance  not  to  be  over¬ 
powered  by  new  paint,  cork  floors  or 
modern  business  efficiency.  In  the 
Guggenheim  section  of  the  building 
one  gazes  entranced  by  tall  doors  of 
hand-carved  artistry,  worn  brass  locks 
and  sweeping  balustrades.  Willard 
Givens,  the  new  Executive  Secretary, 
works  in  torch-lit  state  in  the  remod¬ 
eled  kitchen;  manuscripts  and  maga¬ 
zines  line  the  stone  walls  of  the  old 
wine  cellar ;  and  one  department  is 
housed  in  the  wood-paneled  dignity  of 
the  dining  room.  In  such  a  romantic 
backgrotmd  do  we  find  the  encompass¬ 
ing  work  of  the  National  Educational 
Association. 

The  gracious  hospitality  of  the  staff 
must  be  felt  to  be  truly  appreciated. 
Being  a  classroom  teacher.  Miss  Agnes 
Winn  became  my  guide,  and  she  ar¬ 
ranged  the  tour  of  inspection  which, 
of  course,  included  everything.  People 
who  had  been  names  became  real  per¬ 
sons,  and  when  they  all  knew  someone 
in  New  Jersey,  I  felt  quite  at  home. 
We  have  good  reason  to  be  proud  of 
our  representatives  who  are  so  well 
known  at  headquarters.  In  meeting 
the  heads  of  the  department  I  found 
that  practically  every  section  of  the 
country  was  represented.  Mr.  Givens, 
recently  of  Hawaii  and  California,  was 
kind  enough  to  give  half  an  hour  of  his 
valuable  time  to  discussion  of  increased 
efficiency  and  decreased  expenditures; 
and  when  he  found  I  had  not  seen  the 
basement,  we  perforce  went  there  to 
inspect  the  stacks  of  reference  manuals, 
carpentry  shops,  mail  room  and  ma¬ 
chine  shop.  Here,  as  in  every  home, 
the  surgical  work  is  done,  machines 
repaired,  bookcases  made,  and  all  the 
carpentry  for  the  offices. 

The  past  year  has  seen  many 
changes  which  have  been  in  keeping 
with  the  retrenchment  of  our  incomes. 


'Fhe  Departments  of  Accounts  and 
Records  have  been  merged  under  the 
direction  of  Mary  Winfree  whose  busi¬ 
ness  experience  has  fitted  her  so  well 
for  this  position.  Here  are  kept  the 
membership  cards  and  records  of  our 
200,000  members.  An  addressograph 
has  been  purchased  which  addresses  the 
publications  in  three  days,  a  great  sav¬ 
ing  of  time  and  labor;  a  government 
machine  is  borrowed  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  at  no  cost,  thus  effecting  a  saving 
of  half  a  cent  per  journal  on  a  stamp. 
Throughout  the  whole  organization 
one  feels  Mr.  Givens’  vigorous  effi¬ 
ciency  and  thoroughness. 

The  Research  Department  deserves  a 
whole  article  of  its  own.  There 
teacher  groups  can  bring  their  prob¬ 
lems,  and  this  department,  under  Dr. 
William  Carr,  will  find  for  you  what 
other  groups  have  done  about  your 
particular  worry.  The  men  in  this 
office  pave  the  way  toward  broader 
knowledge  for  those  who  are  inquirers. 

Many  of  our  teachers  ask,  “Is  the 
N.E.A.  worth  while?” 

Not  so  many  years  ago  medicine 
presented  a  scene  of  savage  butchery  in 
its  attempts  to  aid  mankind ;  today 
there  is  a  medical  society,  there  are 
medical  conventions,  and  in  cities, 
towns  and  villages  doctors  meet  to  dis¬ 
cuss  plans  for  the  health  of  a  nation. 
Organization  has  made  medicine  a  pro¬ 
fession  through  high  standards  of 
preparation  and  rigid  adherence  to  an 
ethical  code.  The  N.E.A.  is  our  pro¬ 
fessional  organization ;  it  is  the  clear¬ 
ing  house  for  educational  ideas  of  the 
nation;  it  is  the  standard-bearer  for 
advanced  thought  and  as  such,  it  is 
yours.  It  aims  to  better  the  profes¬ 
sion  through  radio  broadcasts,  publica¬ 
tions,  research  and  personal  contacts, 
which  have  borne  fruit  in  increasing 
membership  and  use  of  its  facilities. 
Those  of  you  who  are  members  of  the 
N.E.A.  are  the  boot-strappers.  By  you 
will  we  be  lifted  up  to  the  level  of 
educational  standards  dreamed  of  now. 

Further  NEA  News 

The  News  Bulletin  of  the  NEA  De¬ 
partment  of  Classroom  teachers  carries 
several  items  on  New  Jerseyans  at 
work  in  the  NEA. 

'Fhe  committee  preparing  the  Ninth 
Yearbook  of  the  Department,  which  is 
headed  by  Mary  D.  Barnes,  Elizabeth, 
Vice-president  of  the  Department,  met 
in  Washington  recently  for  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  progress  made  to  date. 


The  Roselle  Park  Teachers*  Asso¬ 
ciation  educational  conference,  which  is 
to  be  described  by  Richard  B.  Vastiae 
in  an  early  issue  of  the  Review,  is  also 
noted. 

In  the  NEA  Journal  itself,  we  note 
that  Mildred  Babcock,  teacher  In 
Westwood,  is  a  member  of  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  five  on  academic  freedom.  This 
group  was  set  up  as  a  result  of  direc¬ 
tives  passed  by  the  Denver  convention. 
Henry  Lester  Smith  is  chairman. 

I'he  Committee  on  Reorganization 
of  the  NEA  has  Issued  a  statement  on 
revision  of  the  method  of  amending 
by-laws,  which  is  to  be  acted  upon  at 
Portland. 

1 —  Chapter  111. — M  (Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Reorganization)  “The  use  of  the 
printed  ballot  in  connection  with  voting  on 
the  amendments  at  the  Representative  As¬ 
sembly  of  1934  met  with  great  favor.  The 
Committee,  therefore,  recommends  the 
adoption  of  Section  2  of  Article  X  as  fol¬ 
lows:  ‘Sec.  2.  In  all  voting  on  amendments 
printed  ballots  shall  be  used  except  where 
unanimous  consent  is  given  by  the  Repre¬ 
sentative  Assembly.’  ’’ 

2 —  Proposed  amendment  to  Article  X, 
Section  1,  of  the  By-laws,  add  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “Provided  that  these  by-laws  may  be 
amended  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Representative  Assembly  in  1936  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  if  such  amendment  has  been 
printed  in  the  May  Journal  of  the  National 
Education  Association.” 

3 —  “The  proposed  amendment  to  the  by¬ 
laws  is  to  add  to  Article  X,  Section  1,  page 
22,  the  following  amendment:  ‘Provided, 
however,  that  these  by-laws  may  be  amend¬ 
ed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Represen¬ 
tative  Assembly  in  1936  by  a  two-thirds 
vote,  without  previous  notice.’  ” 


listen  ^0  ^his 


New  Jersey  Programs 

New  Brunswick  Schools  —  WAWZ 
(1350  kc.).  Third  Thursday  of  every 
month  until  May,  inclusive.  5:15  to 
5:45  p.  m. 

Newark  Teachers’  Association — ^WNEW 
(1250  kc.). Fridays  at  3:00  p.  m. 

Jersey  City  Schools — Temporarily  off  air. 

Trenton  Schools — WTNJ.  Friday  morn¬ 
ings  at  9:00  to  9:30. 

General 

Our  American  Schools —  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  presentation.  Nation¬ 
al  Broadcasting  Company  Red  Net¬ 
work — Stations  WEAF,  New  York; 
WFIL,  Philadelphia,  and  associated  sta¬ 
tions.  Wednesdays  at  7:30  to  7:45  p.  m., 
until  June  27,  1936. 

January  15 — A  Trained  Teacher  for 
Every  Child — Progress  toward  higher 
qualifications  for  teachers;  how  it  af¬ 
fects  teachers,  pupils  and  taxes. 
January  22 — When  Teaching  Days 
Are  Over — The  need  for  teacher  retire¬ 
ment  and  illustrations  of  good  retire¬ 
ment  legislation. 

January  29 — Pedagogs  and  Pursi- 
Strings — The  economic  status  of  the 
teacher  and  ways  to  improve  it. 
February  5 — Schools  and  Taxes — Whst 
the  school  offers  for  the  tax  dollar;  bud¬ 
geting  for  the  school  in  the  future. 
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Elliott  Annual  Report  Shows 
1934-35  Education  Feature 
Is  Tax  Payment  Rise 


Basic  Revision  Needed 
In  High  School  Set-np, 
Soys  Commissioner 

A  DEFINITE  improvement  in  the 
collection  and  distribution  of 
the  State  School  Tax  is  the 
brightest  spot  in  the  picture  of  New 
Jersey  educational  conditions  given  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  his 
annual  report.  This  report,  covering 
the  school  year  of  1934-35  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  on  December  7. 

While  the  amount  of  the  state  school 
tax  fell  from  $17,942,780.71  in  1933 
to  $16,973,962.14  in  1934,  a  drop  of 
nearly  a  million  dollars,  the  amount 
collected  rose  decidedly.  On  July  1, 
1934,  there  was  an  uncollected  bal¬ 
ance  of  $7,381,173.82  of  the  1933 
taxes.  On  July  1,  1935,  only  $1,313,- 
101.61  of  the  1934  taxes  were  out¬ 
standing.  In  addition  approximately 
nine  millions  of  dollars  were  collected 
on  the  balances  from  the  1931,  1932, 
and  1933  levies.  The  1931  and  1932 
balances  have  now  been  completely 
cleared  up.  On  the  1933  taxes, 
$1,115,630.62  is  still  outstanding. 

The  picture  is  not  so  rosy  when  we 
turn  to  the  railroad  tax,  the  other 
major  source  of  state  aid  to  school  dis¬ 
tricts.  There  remains  a  balance  from 
the  1932  railroad  tax  of  $2,150,954.35 
which  is  still  due  the  districts.  The 
1933  railroad  tax,  which  amounts  to 
$2,253,076.94  was  not  distributed  to 
the  districts  during  the  past  year. 
“On  June  30,  1934”,  reports  the  Com¬ 
missioner,  “a  total  of  $4,404,031  re¬ 
mained  unpaid.  We  are  informed  that 
the  apportionment  of  these  taxes 
amounting  to  $1,377,809.50  to  be 
made  to  the  counties  in  September  is 
withheld  on  writs  of  certiorari." 

The  improvement  in  the  money 
available  for  public  education  has  not 
been  reflected  to  any  great  extent  in 
more  money  available  for  purely  in¬ 
structional  work.  While  the  total  ex¬ 
penditures  in  the  counties  and  districts 
increased  slightly  over  three  millions 
last  year,  debt  service  accounted  for 
nearly  two  and  a  half  millions  of  this. 
Maintenance  and  fuel  costs  rose  sub¬ 
stantially,  and  an  additional  $300,000 
was  spent  on  textbooks  and  educational 
supplies.  There  was  a  decrease  of 


$20,000  in  the  amount  spent  on  teach¬ 
ers’  salaries,  reflected  in  the  decline  in 
average  salary  of  day  school  teachers 
from  $1,821.77  in  1934  to  $1,813.05 
in  1935.  This  is  $342.16  less  than  the 
1932  average. 

The  Commissioner  again  devotes 
much  space  in  his  report  to  high  school 
problems,  particularly  instructional 
problems  in  the  high  schools  as  they 
exist.  He  says,  “Due  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  New  Jersey  high  schools, 
these  schools  now  enroll  an  unselected 
high  school  population,  one  which  in¬ 
cludes  children  with  the  total  range  of 
interests,  abilities,  and  capacities  to  be 
found  among  children  of  high  school 
age.  The  curricula  of  the  high  schools 
generally  have  not  been  organized  to 
meet  this  condition.  The  organiza¬ 
tion,  content,  and  teaching  of  many 
courses  has  been  influenced  by  the 
preparation  for  higher  institutions  of 
learning.  But  each  year  a  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  students  is  making  the  high 
school  a  terminal  institution.  With 
this  condition,  it  is  essential  that  con¬ 
tent  and  teaching  methods  be  adapted 
to  the  abilities  of  these  students,  many 
of  whom  enroll  in  high  school  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  broad  general 
training.  Others  need  to  prepare  for 
some  vocation,  and  such  courses  should 
be  provided  within  the  limits  of  the 
resources  of  the  community  .  .  . 

“If  we  sort  the  children  into  groups 
using  the  best  classification  means  at 
hand  and  continue  to  teach  them  in  the 
same  way  that  we  have  been  accus- 


In  commenting  on  tho  probloms  cro- 
■tod  by  tho  incroaoo  in  high  oehool  on- 
rollmont.  Dr.  Elliott  oaid,  "If  wo  tort 
tho  children  into  groupo  using  tho  boat 
clasoification  moano  at  hand  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  teach  them  in  tho  aamo  way 
that  wo  have  boon  accustomod  to  teach¬ 
ing  highly  ooloctod  groups  of  students, 
and  place  others  in  vocational  or  manual 
arts  courses,  wo  have  not  solved  tho 
problem. 

"Largo  numbers  of  those  not  enrolled 
in  vocational  groups  do  not  succeed  in 
the  types  of  courses  that  we  have  hith¬ 
erto  offered  .  .  .  Over  and  over  again  I 
have  found  teachers  doing  a  very  ex¬ 
pert  work  in  developing  materials,  fre¬ 
quently  writing  them  with  skill  .  .  .  The 
moot  oucceesful  teachers  in  handling 
what  we  have  called  ‘adapted  courses' 
■re  utilising  activities  of  various  kinds 
and  encouraging  pupils  to  do  creative 
work  even  though  it  may  be  crude.’' 


High  School  Enrollment  has  Increased 
48.5%  in  the  last  5  yearsy-^he 
number  of  teachers  21.4%. 


tomed  to  teaching  highly  selected 
groups  of  students,  and  place  others  in 
vocational  or  manual  arts  courses,  we 
have  not  solved  the  problem.  Large 
numbers  of  those  not  enrolled  in  voca¬ 
tional  groups  do  not  succeed  in  the 
types  of  courses  that  we  have  hitherto 
offered.  The  problem  involves  a  very 
intricate  appraisal  of  pupils’  abilities, 
interests,  and  personal  characteristics, 
organizing  new  courses  of  study  and 
the  development  of  methods  which 
really  adapt  the  course  of  study  to 
these  young  learners.  Over  and  over 
again  I  have  found  teachers  doing  a 
very  expert  work  in  developing  ma¬ 
terials,  frequently  writing  them  with 
skill  .  .  .  The  most  successful  teachers 
in  handling  what  we  have  called 
‘adapted  courses’  are  utilizing  activi¬ 
ties  of  various  kinds  and  encouraging 
pupils  to  do  creative  work  even  thou^ 
it  may  be  crude.” 

The  Commissioner  comments  at 
length  on  the  need  for  secondary  facil¬ 
ities,  pointing  out  that  in  the  last  five 
years  high  school  enrollment  has  in¬ 
creased  61,736  or  48.5%.  “Very  few 
new  high  school  buildings  have  been 
constructed.  The  total  number  of  new 
high  school  teachers  employed  has  not 
been  in  proportion  to  the  increases  in 
enrollment,  which  has  resulted  in  many 
classes  entirely  too  large  for  effective 
instruction.  It  has  been  necessary  to 
stagger  some  high  school  programs  and 
to  place  some  schools  on  part-time 
schedules.  This  is  a  condition  that 
must  be  remedied  as  soon  as  possible 
to  insure  efficient  instruction  and  satis¬ 
factory  working  conditions.”  The 
Commissioner  enthusiastically  endorses 
the  use  of  regional  districts  to  organ¬ 
ize  large  areas  for  high  school  pupils. 
He  also,  elsewhere  in  the  report,  sug¬ 
gests  the  county  or  regional  basis  as  a 
means  of  providing  visual  education 
equipment  at  small  expense. 
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The  Reorganization  Report— 
An  Estimate 


A  large  and  interesting  section  of 
the  report  is  devoted  to  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  State  and  to  the  coopera¬ 
tion  in  this  field  with  the  federal  pro¬ 
jects.  Expansion  in  the  vocational 
agriculture  work,  general  home  econ¬ 
omics,  evening  and  part-time  extension 
classes,  and  industrial  arts  work  is 
noted.  The  all-day  trade  preparatory 
schools  are  operating  at  capacity,  the 
Commissioner  points  out,  but  notes 
that  in  any  expansion  some  attention 
should  be  directed  to  the  development 
of  new  offerings  rather  than  an  expan¬ 
sion  of  existing  departments. 

A  new  four-year  course  for  the 
training  of  elementary  teachers  and 
teachers  in  the  special  fields  will  be  in 
operation  not  later  than  September, 
1936,  the  report  states.  During  the 
past  year  the  supervisor  of  teacher 
training,  with  the  aid  of  the  normal 
school  principals,  has  developed  the 
outline  of  the  new  four-j'ear  curricu¬ 
lum  for  the  preparation  of  elementarj' 
and  kindergarten-primary  teachers  .  .  . 
The  new  curriculum  includes  a  large 
number  of  broad  courses  known  as 
“background”  courses  in  English,  sci¬ 
ence,  and  the  social  studies. 

The  Commissioner  reports  on  the 
use  of  the  $7,000,000  bond  issue  for 
loans  to  municipalities  and  to  pay 
teachers’  salaries.  “Prior  to  June  30, 
1934,”  he  says,  “loans  in  the  amount 
of  $3,504,017.52  to  meet  unpaid  state 
school  tax  apportionments  for  1931 
and  1932  were  made  to  municipalities. 
For  the  same  period  loans  aggregating 
$2,529,419.22  were  made  to  pay  teach¬ 
ers*  salaries.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1935,  there  w’as  loaned  to 
municipalities  $65,536.38  and  $1,017,- 
837.00  to  meet  1932  unpaid  state 
school  tax  apportionments  and  unpaid 
teachers’  salaries,  respectively.  During 
the  past  year,  the  loans  for  unpaid 
school  tax  apportionments  were  re¬ 
duced  by  $629,718.58  and  loans  for 
unpaid  teachers’  salaries  bv  $599,- 
824.32.” 


Bad  Boy 

Young  Tony  i«  in  doep  disgrace  again; 

His  proud  Sicilian  temper  brought  him 
here 

Because  a  teasing  classmate,  passing 
near 

His  desk,  had  gestured  at  him  with 
disdain. 

The  answer,  loud  and  lusty  (and 
profane), 

Was  supplemented  swiftly  by  a  pair 

Of  eager  fists — and  here,  with  tousled 
hair. 

Is  Tony  in  the  office  to  explain. 

His  dark  eyes,  flashing  not  so  long  ago, 

Are  downcast;  he  is  sorry  that  he  swore. 

He  knows  he  never  should  have  acted  so. 

He  vows  reform,  with  eyes  upon  the 
floor; 

And  next  week  he’ll  be  back,  sad-eyed 
and  slow 

In  trouble— ready  to  repent  once  more. 

GERALD  RAFTERY, 

Elizabeth. 

(From  “Clearing  Houte”) 


by  LAWRENCE  S.  CHASE 
Essex  County  Superintendent 

The  report  of  the  Reorganization 
committee  has  aroused  pointed 
discussion  concerning  the  organization 
of  the  State  Teachers’  Association, 
which  ought  to  bear  good  fruit. 

For  years  there  has  been  mild  agita¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  reshaping  certain  fea¬ 
tures  of  our  state  organization,  there¬ 
fore  when  the  news  went  out  that  a 
committee  was  at  work  it  doubtless 
brought  joy  to  the  hearts  of  some 
teachers.  When  the  report  was  made 
available,  however,  some  were  disap¬ 
pointed,  although  it  was  evident  that 
the  committee  was  able  and  represen¬ 
tative,  and  that  much  good  work  had 
been  done.  After  a  brief  discussion, 
the  report  was  referred  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  for  further  study.  This 
action  of  the  assembly  was  not,  in  my 
opinion,  any  reflection  upon  the  re¬ 
port  or  the  committee. 

On  Monday  morning,  November 
11th,  when  the  report  was  presented 
by  the  able  chairman  of  the  committee, 
probably  not  over  200  members  were 
in  the  meeting.  Fully  five  times  that 
number  were  out  in  the  corridors,  in¬ 
tent  only  upon  voting  for  officers  of  the 
association.  This  does  not  argue  how¬ 
ever  that  there  is  no  need  for  changes 
in  election  methods,  in  fact  I  believe 
there  is  such  a  need. 

It  is  obvious  that  less  than  one  per 
cent  of  the  membership  should  not  have 
taken  the  responsibility  for  accepting 
the  report. 

A  study  of  the  plan  shows  two 
fundamental  proposals.  First,  an  elab¬ 
orate  plan  for  securing  a  representative 
state-wide  nominating  committee.  Sec¬ 
ond,  a  provision  for  voting  by  mail. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  committee 
worked  in  the  belief  that  the  funda¬ 
mental  change  needed  in  the  election 
system  was  in  the  method  of  nomina¬ 
tion.  This  will  surprise  some,  as  the 
most  common  complaint  has  been  that 
nearby  groups  could  pack  the  election 
hall,  in  favor  of  some  particular  can¬ 
didate. 

The  plan — if  the  committee  has  for 
its  aim  a  more  democratic  system  of 
nomination — aims  at  the  selection  of  a 
candidate  backed  by  popular  and  wide 
approval.  Will  this  scheme  insure  it? 
Possibly. 

Where  has  it  been  tried  and  with 
what  success?  Some  one  has  said  that 
the  only  features  of  the  American  Con¬ 


stitution  which  have  worked  well  were 
those  which  had  been  subject  to  long 
and  severe  experimentation  either  in 
Colonial  America  or  Europe  and  that 
part  of  the  Constitution  which  did  not 
represent  experience,  did  not  prove  to 
be  of  value.  In  what  states  has  this 
new  scheme  of  nominations  proposed 
by  the  Committee  been  tried  ?  The  re¬ 
port  does  not  enlighten.  What  state 
associations  vote  by  mail?  Certainly 
the  National  Education  Association  is 
not  trying  either  plan  and  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  a  much  greater  problem 
of  democratic  control  than  any  state 
group. 

I  venture  to  predict  that  unless  the 
interest  in  our  association  business 
picks  up,  the  scheme  of  selection  of  the 
nominating  committee  would  fail  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  popular  interest  and 
support.  Some  years  voters  would  at¬ 
tend  the  county  meetings,  other  yean 
they  would  not.  The  county  meet¬ 
ings  would  be  sparsely  attencled  and 
those  present  would  be  those  who  now 
interest  themselves  in  the  association’s 
business. 

The  plan  proposed  for  nomination 
is  a  favorite  in  many  clubs,  but  unless 
1  am  mistaken,  the  two  ticket  scheme 
usually  falls  by  the  wayside.  In  the 
main  it  does  not  seem  to  work  well,  so 
I  am  informed,  for  a  nominating  com¬ 
mittee  to  present  two  tickets.  There 
will  be  difference  in  opinion  about  this 
point  of  course.  One  may  well  ques¬ 
tion,  too,  whether  we  want  a  system 
whereby  candidates,  as  proponents  of 
last  minute  issues,  should  be  entirely 
barred. 

At  present  our  annual  meeting 
serves  as  both  the  nominating  conven¬ 
tion  and  for  the  election.  The  new 
plan  would  separate  the  two.  Again, 
let  us  know  how  voting  by  mail  seems 
to  please  the  electorate  in  other  state 
associations.  At  present  it  is  possible 
for  thousands  of  teachers  to  drive  to 
Atlantic  City  if  they  are  really  inter¬ 
ested.  Voting  by  mail  would  be  help¬ 
ful,  if  such  votes  represented  thought¬ 
ful  opinion  rather  than  hurried  de¬ 
cisions  as  a  result  of  the  pleadings  of 
the  telephone  squad. 

To  sum  up,  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  is  of  value  because  it  will  stimu¬ 
late  study  and  discussion.  It  presents 
a  plan  which  is  clear-cut  and  sugges¬ 
tive  of  reform.  We  need  to  know 
more  about  it  in  order  to  determine 
whether  it  is  mainly  experimental  or  a 
basis  for  a  permanent  reform  of  our 
association  machinery. 
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Jersey  offers  a  splendid  illustration 
of  this  fact. 


A  New  Jersey  View 
On  Federal  Aid 


by  JOHN  s.  McCurdy 
Supervising  Principal 
Matawan 

The  general  level  of  intelligence 
of  the  people  in  America  depends 
upon  the  character  and  efficiency 
of  all  our  schools  in  each  and  every 
state  in  these  United  States.  One  of 
the  factors  determining  the  character 
and  efficiency  of  our  public  schools  is 
the  ability  of  the  people  in  a  district, 
county,  or  state  to  finance  education. 
This  brings  us  to  one  of  the  factors 
that  must  be  considered  in  this  dis¬ 
cussion,  viz. — the  financial  ability  of 
the  various  states  to  support  education. 

Are  the  states  financially  able  to 
support  education  or  is  it  necessary 
for  the  federal  government  to  give 
them  assistance?  The  answer  to  this 
question  can  best  be  given  by  consid¬ 
ering  the  per  capita  wealth  of  several 
of  our  states.  According  to  the  last 
census  the  per  capita  wealth  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi  is  only  $1,216,  but  in  California 
it  is  $4,007 ;  in  Alabama  it  is  only 
$1,244,  but  in  Connecticut  it  is  $3,614; 
in  Georgia  only  $1 ,306,  but  in  Oregon 
$4,182;  in  Arkansas  $1,429,  but  in 
Nevada  $6,998.  Thus  we  see  that 
the  per  capita  wealth  in  some  states 
is  five  and  even  six  times  what  it  is 
in  other  states.  Therefore,  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  federal  aid  must  be  apparent. 

School  and  Politics 
Another  objection  to  federal  aid  for 
education  is  that  it  would  bring  our 
schools  into  politics  and  place  the  fed¬ 
eral  authorities  in  control  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  every  state  receiving  assistance. 

Now  it  is  conceivable  that  a  bill  pro¬ 
viding  for  federal  aid  might  be  so 
worded  that  it  would  give  the  federal 
authorities  too  much  control  over  our 
schools,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  such 
a  bill  would  ever  reach  the  President’s 
desk  for  his  signature.  To  a  very 
small  degree,  we  now  have  federal  aid 
for  education  in  New  Jersey,  and  I 
have  never  heard  of  much  dictation  on 
the  part  of  the  federal  government. 

The  federal  government  contributes 
the  money  to  the  state  and  the  state 
authorities  make  the  distribution.  Were 
the  federal  government  to  distribute 
hinds  for  the  equalization  of  educa¬ 
tional  opportunity  throughout  the  va¬ 


rious  states  it  would  be  done,  in  all 
probability,  on  the  same  basis  that 
some  thirty  of  our  states  now  dis¬ 
tribute  funds  to  the  poorer  districts 
within  the  states.  Of  course,  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  would  lay  down  cer¬ 
tain  fundamentals  that  the  state  would 
have  to  meet  in  order  to  receive  as¬ 
sistance.  It  would  be  a  very  poor 
guardian  of  our  money  if  it  did  not 
do  so. 

Another  objection  raised  to  federal 
aid  is  that  education  is  a  state  problem. 
I  agree  that  education  is  a  state  prob¬ 
lem,  but,  unquestionably,  the  federal 


government  has  an  obligation  to  per¬ 
form  and  must  bear  its  share  of  the 
responsibility.  Our  methods  of  trans¬ 
portation  and  communication  have 
changed  so  much  during  the  twentieth 
century  that  state  lines  have  practic¬ 
ally  disappeared.  People  travel  from 
one  state  to  another  in  less  time  and 
with  greater  ease  than  they  traveled 
from  one  county  to  another  thirty-five 
years  ago.  These  changed  methods  in 
transportation  and  travel  have  brought 
about  a  shifting  population  and  New 


Only  Half  Are  Bom  Here 

According  to  the  census  of  1930, 
only  a  little  more  than  one-half 
(53.9%)  of  the  people  living  in  New 
Jersey  were  born  in  New  Jersey.  Al¬ 
most  one-fourth  of  the  people  living 
in  New  Jersey  were  born  in  other 
states  and  the  remaining  one-fourth 
were  born  in  foreign  countries.  It  is 
also  interesting  to  note  that  two-thirds 
of  the  negro  population  living  in  New 
Jersey  migrated  here  from  other  states. 
This  shifting  in  our  population  affects 
every  state  in  the  country  and  in  some 
states  is  much  more  pronounced  than 
in  New  Jersey.  Two-thirds  of  the 
people  living  in  Oregon,  for  example, 
migrated  there  from  other  states,  and 
one-half  of  the  people  living  in  eight 
other  states  were  not  born  in  the  state 
where  they  now  reside. 

Taking  the  native  white  population 
living  in  the  United  States,  as  a  whole, 
one  person  out  of  every  five  is  not 


living  in  the  state  in  which  he  was 
born.  Therefore,  it  should  be  clear 
to  every  adult  that  the  people  of  one 
state  are  profoundly  interested,  or  at 
least  affected,  by  the  character  of  edu¬ 
cation,  laws,  etc.,  found  in  other  states 
and  that  the  federal  government  as 
well  as  the  state  government  has  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  perform  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  its  citizens. 

We  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  are  interested  in  the  welfare,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  happiness  of  all  the  people. 


BIRTH  STATES  OF  RESIDENTS  OF  NEW  JERSEY 


Each  solid  circis  rsprsssnts  5,000  poopis  (or  major  fraction  tharaof)  bom  in 
ths  statas  in  which  it  is  placsd  but  now  living  in  Now  Jsrsay. 

Each  outlins  circia  raprasants  1,000  paopla  (or  major  fraction  tharaof)  bom  in 
tha  stata  in  which  it  is  placad  but  now  living  in  Now  Jarsay. 

(Map  prrparr<l  by  Walttr  C.  Erll*.  Profmeor  ot  Education, 

Stanford  Univeraity.  CalifomU.) 
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- Help  Wanted - 

MEN,  WOMEN  —  Steady  job  ofFered  all  teachers 
capable  of  selling  educational  improvement  to  their 
communities.  Good  classrooms,  social  attitudes 
needed. 

Specialists  in  publicity  techniques  also  required. 


By  E.  WALLIS  McKENDREE 
Principal,  H.  B.  Wilson 
School,  Camden 

WB  have  been  so  busy  educating 
children  that  we  have  neglect¬ 
ed  to  educate  the  parents  of 
our  children  and  the  tax-pa)dng  public, 
even  during  a  financial  crisis.  The 
result,  as  you  well  know,  has  been  re¬ 
trenchment.  If  education  is  to  be  re¬ 
stored  to  its  rightful  position,  there 
will  have  to  be  concerted  action  on  the 
part  of  every  teacher,  superintendent 
and  school  board  member. 

Many  wide  awake  teachers  and 
school  administrators,  seeing  the  criti¬ 
cal  situation  in  which  education  was 
placed,  began  a  school  interpretation 
program  a  few  years  ago.  To  be  sure 
it  was  a  crude  attempt  and  many  mis¬ 
takes  were  made  but  the  fact  remains 
that  they  saw  their  duty  and  did  their 
best.  A  recent  survey  of  comments 
from  newspaper  editors  in  Michigan 
shows  that  these  pioneers  in  school  pub¬ 
licity  were  criticized  as  “publicity 
hounds’’,  visionary  propagandists  and 
seekers  of  self-aggrandizement.  Such 
scathing  criticism,  although  it  applies 
perhaps  to  a  small  minority,  shows  dis¬ 
tinctly  the  attitude  the  layman  as¬ 
sumes  a  great  many  times,  when  it 
comes  to  a  matter  of  school  business 
being  advertised.  We  should,  there¬ 
fore,  be  cognizant  of  such  criticism  and 
in  building  up  a  program  for  civic  en¬ 
lightenment  make  sure  that  it  is  school 
interpretation  and  not  a  so-called  pub¬ 
licity  campaign. 

Director  of  Public  ReUtioiia 
The  business  of  operating  a  school 
system  requires  a  major  part  of  munici¬ 
pal  monies  and  since  it  can  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  a  “big  business’’  for  each  local 
and  county  unit,  it  should  be  dealt 
with  accordingly. 

All  big  businesses  maintain  a  public 
relations  department.  School  systems 
that  expend  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  dollars  annually  and  whose  business 
goes  directly  or  indirectly  into  every 
home  in  the  community,  certainly  can 
be  classified  as  big  business;  such  sys¬ 
tems  should  employ  public  relations 


directors.  This  director  shotild  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  board  of  education  and 
be  on  a  full  time  basis.  He  should  be 
highly  trained  in  educational  sales  pro¬ 
motion,  have  breadth  of  vision  and  a 
keen  sense  for  knowing  his  community. 
It  would  be  the  duty  of  this  person  to 
coordinate  all  school  interpretation  ac¬ 
tivities.  He  would  be  in  complete 
charge  of  all  press  releases,  and  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  such  a  plan  permits 
of  systematic  interpretation  at  all  times, 
which  is  essential  to  successful  adver¬ 
tising. 

This  is  not  by  any  means  a  new  idea 
and  several  leading  school  systems  in 
the  United  States  have  already  adopted 
some  such  method  for  school  interpre¬ 
tation.  The  writer  offers  this  briefly 
described  plan  for  the  careful  consider¬ 
ation  of  every  city  and  county  superin¬ 
tendent  as  well  as  school  board  mem¬ 
ber  in  the  hope  that  they  may  see  fit 
to  institute  in  the  immediate  future 
some  plan  for  proper  school  interpre¬ 
tation. 

Careful  ibrecution  Urged 

If  the  public  relations  director  plan 
is  not  possible,  then  the  responsibility 
of  formulating  and  coordinating  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  program  definitely  rests 
upon  school  administrators.  Of  course 
with  the  lack  of  a  centralized  bureau 
and  a  full  time  director  the  job  be¬ 
comes  increasingly  difficult  but  it  is 
ours  to  do  and  we  must  see  it  through, 
if  education  is  to  receive  its  just  and 
adequate  support.  Too  much  care 
cannot  be  given  to  the  construction  of 
a  public  relations  program  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  must  be  carefully  executed. 

The  Michigan  editors  mentioned 
above  suggest  that  the  press  be  contact¬ 
ed  regularly  either  by  personal  visita¬ 
tion,  telephone,  wire  or  through  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  school  administrator. 
They  ask  that  reporters  be  given  full 
consideration  in  connection  with  all 
school  matters  and  events  relating  to 
the  schools.  It  would  seem  that  since 
editors  ask  for  such  contacts,  school¬ 
men  should  avail  themselves  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  by  providing  for  a  regular 
interview  schedule. 

The  second  suggestion  given,  which 
pertains  to  administrators,  is  to  give 


the  newspapers  all  the  facts.  There  is 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  to  be  hesitant  about  plac¬ 
ing  confidence  in  reporters  and  this  in 
turn  leads  to  a  lack  of  confidence  in 
school  officials  by  the  reporters.  They 
ask  that  full  confidence  be  restored  by 
a  complete-fact  policy,  saying  that  then 
reporters,  most  of  whom  are  keen,  alert 
and  honest,  will  respond  likewise  and 
handle  school  news  with  discretion. 

The  third  recommendation  was  that 
both  classroom  teachers  and  adminis¬ 
trators  acquire  a  reportorial  point  of 
view  as  to  what  constitutes  news. 
There  are  certain  press  standards  for 
news  which  should  be  studied  and  used 
as  a  measuring  stick  in  the  evaluation 
of  school  news.  They  ask  that  the 
copy,  prepared  for  reporters,  be  devoid 
of  details  of  a  technical  nature.  They 
further  offer  the  idea  of  coordinating 
all  school  news  service  under  one  head 
or  department.  This  objective  would 
be  admirably  reached  through  the  sug¬ 
gested  publicity  director  plan  advo¬ 
cated  by  the  writer. 

The  final  recommendation  made  for 
the  improvement  of  public  relations  is 
to  regard  the  school  as  an  institution 
responsible  to  the  public  in  all  of  its 
various  activities.  They  consider  the 
job  of  administration  as  a  stewardship, 
with  an  obligation  of  continuously  in¬ 
forming  the  public  on  all  phases  of 
educational  activity. 

Every  Teacher  Needed 

A  public  relations  program  cannot 
be  successful  without  the  support  of 
the  entire  teaching  corps  and  every 
classroom  teacher  has  a  major  part  to 
play  in  this  scheme  of  proper  school 
interpretation.  If  we  expect  to  belong 
to  this  great  teaching  body  then  we 
have  a  right  to  support  it  and  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  upbuilding  of  our  schools. 
It  behooves  all  of  us  to  sell  our  teach¬ 
ing  wares  and  our  profession  in  a  dig¬ 
nified  professional  campaign  both  in 
school  and  out  and  at  all  times.  In 
the  final  analysis  real  school  interpre¬ 
tation  is  brought  about  by  efficient 
work  in  the  classroom  every  day  and 
by  community  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  the  teaching  personnel. 
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Teachers  seldom  realize  the  poten- 
dal  force  they  hold  within  their  grasp. 
Both  elementary  and  secondary  teach¬ 
ers  should  take  an  inventory  of  the 
possibilities  for  educational  interpre¬ 
tation  within  their  own  schoolrooms. 
The  children  in  our  classrooms  today 
will  be  the  bankers,  lavryers,  doctors, 
business  men,  laborers  and  politicians 
in  a  few  short  years.  It  is  they  who 
will  shape  the  policy  and  dictate  the 
terms  of  future  educational  systems 
and  it  is  to  them  that  we  must  look  for 
our  future  support. 

Let  no  one  lose  sight  of  this  great 
educational  strength  nor  minimize  its 
importance.  Let  us  build  up  an  im¬ 
pregnable  defense  for  the  cause  of  edu¬ 
cational  opportunity  now  and  for  the 
future.  It,  therefore,  becomes  our 
duty  to  see  that  our  schools  are  intelli¬ 
gently  interpreted  so  that  New  Jersey 
may  have  an  enlightened*,  school-con¬ 
scious  citizenry. 


What  To  Do  About  It? 


The  material  in  this — and  every — 
issue  of  the  Review  is  planned  to  give 
teachers  facts  they  should  know  and 
use  in  their  daily  contacts  with  the 
public,  as  well  as  material  of  value  in 
their  teaching.  Following  are  some 
suggestions  for  using  this  Review  in 
any  school  or  school  system.  If  you 
have  some  better  suggestions,  let  us 
have  them.  We  will  pass  them  on. 

The  President’s  Message,  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  vital  problem  of  STATE 
AID  can  be  discussed  at  school  faculty 
meetings.  Such  meetings  should  also 
discuss  the  annual  report  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education,  reviewed  on 
page  93. 

Help  Wanted  should  be  referred 
to  the  Publicity  Committee  of  the  lo¬ 
cal  teachers’  associations. 

The  Salary  Committee  can  make 
good  use  of  How  Often  Is  Pay 
Day?  and  further  reports  on  restora¬ 
tions  in  the  news  section,  from  Sus¬ 
sex  to  Cape  May. 

The  Legislative  Summary  of  1935 
should  interest  every  teacher,  and 
should  be  referred  to  the  Legislative 
Committee  for  study. 

Federal  Aid  is  a  current  problem  of 
mterest.  A  New  Jersey  View  might 
be  used  for  another  faculty  meeting, 
and  then  passed  on  to  some  interested 
citizens. 

The  whole  Association  might  well 
stage  a  round  table  discussion  of  the 
.Reorganization  Report  printed  in  the 
November  Review  and  the  subject  of 
comment  by  Mr.  Chase  in  this. 

And  finally,  for  professional  inter¬ 
ests  we  suggest : 

Doing  Something  About  the 
Movies  and  A  Visit  to  Head¬ 
quarters. 


"Let's  have 
another  health  lesson 

soon,  please  !  say  the  children 

who  are  using  the  superb  new  HEALTH  AND 
GROWTH  SERIES. 


Teachers  declare  that  these  books  make 
children's  interest  in  health  lessons  so 
keen  that  teaching  is  effortless. 


They  are  so  supremely  the 
child’s  own  books.  The  pic¬ 
tures  alone  will  lure  any 
child  to  the  desire  for  good 
health.  Activities  alive  with 
the  spirit  of  childhood  are 
real-life  adventures  in  build¬ 
ing  health  habits.  The  con¬ 
tent,  in  story  or  straight¬ 
forward  exposition,  answers 


actual  questions  that  chil¬ 
dren  have  asked.  The  lan¬ 
guage  is  the  youngster’s — 
simple  and  direct.  And  the 
pages  themselves  are  so  at¬ 
tractive — type  large  and 
well-spaced  and  easy  to 
read,  margins  wide  and 
free.  Children  love  to  use 
the  books. 


Charters  -  Smiley  —  Strang 

HEALTH  and  GROWTH  SERIES 

There  is  a  book  for  each  grade,  from  the  third  through  the  eighth. 
Flexible  and  easily  adi^itable,  the  HEAL’TH  AND  GROWTH 
SERIES  enables  you  to  get  excellent  results  in  health  instruction 
under  many  varying  teaching  situations  and  conditions. 
Published  for  your  convenience  in  two  editions— a  Three-Book  or 
a  Six-Book,  identical  in  ctmtent  and  illustrations. 


For  further  information,  you'necd  only  drop  a  card  of  inquiry  to 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


60  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Doing  Something 
About  the  Movies 


WILLIAM  F.  BAUER 
East  Orange 

Every  year  the  run  of  the  mine 
adult  reads  eight  books.  Every 
year  the  run-of-the-school  ado¬ 
lescent  sits  through  fifty  ninety-minute 
movie  periods  compact  with  vicarious 
experiences  that  are,  in  many  respects, 
identical  with  those  of  adult  readers. 
These  experiences  come  to  the  boy  and 
girl,  however,  through  the  more  fascin¬ 
ating  medium  of  the  photoplay.  The 
movies  may  be  sensational  or  sensible, 
constructive  or  destructive,  social  or 
anti-social.  The  fact  remains  that  they 
are  here.  What,  then,  will  the  schools 
do  with  the  movies? 

The  easiest,  most  unsatisfactory 
method  that  the  schools  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  can  take  with  the  movies  is  to  pass 
them  by — decorously  and  decently. 
The  teacher  of  English  may  eschew  the 
rich  literary  experiences  of  such  film 
productions  as  David  Copperfield  or 
A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  in 
favor  of  the  holy  histology  of  a  tra¬ 
dition — encrusted  Silas  Marner, 

An  equally  easy  but  more  stimulat¬ 
ing  school  procedure,  however,  is  to 
find  in  the  modern  movie  an  important 
out-of-school  interest,  which  can  be 
used  to  build  character  and  to  fill  the 
reservoirs  of  students’  vicarious  experi¬ 
ences  with  living  waters  rather  than 
with  the  stagnant  residues  of  a  brackish 
literary  heritage.  The  ardent  educa¬ 
tionist  may  revel  in  the  attitude-habit- 
skill-integration  possibilities  of  the 
movies.  The  intelligent  educator  will 
sense  true  values.  Possibilities  and  val¬ 
ues  are  there,  awaiting  use  by  the 
schools. 

Presents  Challenge 
For  the  progressive  educator,  photo¬ 
play  study  carries  a  challenge.  Prob¬ 
lems  are  clearly  defined ;  objectives  are 
almost  immediately  attainable.  The 
first  objective  is  choice  with  discrimin¬ 
ation.  The  teacher  who,  by  the  ju¬ 
dicious  application  of  sensible  sugges¬ 
tion,  directs  the  student  in  weighing  the 
obvious  virtues  of  a  good  movie  against 
the  palpable  deficiencies  of  a  poor 
movie,  has  already  made  an  important 
contribution  to  good  citizenship.  The 
teacher  or  administrator  who  has  the 
courage  to  go  further  along  the  way  of 
photoplay  study  is  likely  to  become  a 
benefactor  to  the  community  at  large. 
To  go  the  second  mile,  the  teacher 


must  set  up  in  his  school,  preferably  as 
a  part  of  the  course  of  study  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  a  unit  in  photoplay  appreciation 
and  discrimination.  A  school  that  is 
acutely  photoplay  conscious,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  words,  is  a  school  that  is 
prepared  to  exert  an  important  influ¬ 
ence  ujjon  leisure  time  activity  and 
adolescent  ideals.  Boys  and  girls  are 
wide  open  to  the  effects  of  good  and 
bad  movies.  Their  susceptibilities  are 
ready.  It  is  the  school’s  duty  to  help. 

Teachers  are  generally  aware  of  the 
importance  of  photoplay  study.  A 
number  of  superintendents  and  other 
administrators  are  blessed  with  an 
equal  degree  of  awareness.  It  is  not 
always  easy,  however,  to  win  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  to  a  favorable  consideration 
of  the  movie. 

He  fears  tremendously.  He  fears  to 
approve  of  film  study  lest  his  approval 
evoke  community  criticism.  He  fears 
that  any  traffic  with  the  Philistines  of 
Holh'wood  will  blemish.  He  fears  the 
taint  of  commercialism.  To  suggest 


school  attendance  at  a  worthy  movie  in 
the  local  theatre  is  to  lay  himself  open 
to  the  suspicion  that  he  is  planning  to 
pour  juvenile  shekels  into  the  coffers 
of  the  money  changers  who  have  stolen 
into  the  precincts  of  the  temple.  There 
is,  however,  no  need  for  fear  of  com¬ 
mercial  taint.  The  study  of  the  movie, 
as  directed  by  the  photoplay  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  Finer  Films  Federation  of 
New  Jersey  and  of  the  Association  of 
Teachers  of  English  is  a  safe,  profes¬ 
sional  procedure.  (Mr.  Bauer  is  chair¬ 
man  of  both  these  committees. — Ed.) 

Establish  Club 

An  effective  first  step  in  approaching 
photoplay  study  is  the  establishment  of 
a  photoplay  study  club,  the  members 
of  which  study  films  carefully,  both 
good  films  and  bad  films — but  not  too 
bad.  Photoplay  clubs,  competently 
directed,  invariably  develop  discussion 
leaders  who  are  capable  of  carrying  the 
movie  problem  to  the  school.  An  es¬ 
sential  second  step  is  the  introduction 
of  a  course  of  study  in  photoplay  ap¬ 
preciation.  Such  a  course  or  unit  of 
instruction,  running  from  three  to  six 
weeks  as  time  permits,  will  carry  the 
school  rapidly  to  a  discrimination  ob¬ 
jective.  With  producer  and  exhibitor 
cooperation,  it  is  then  possible  to  ad¬ 
vance  to  the  third  step  of  the  film  pro¬ 
gram,  attendance  at  selected  photo¬ 
plays,  followed  by  class  discussion  di¬ 
rected  by  club  leaders. 


A  Planned  Ten -Year  English  Program 

THE  TRESSLER 

ENGLISH  IN  ACTION  SERIES 

FOR  GRADES  III-XII 

Grades  III-VIII.  Elementary  English  in  Action. 
(Bardwell,  Mabie  fe?  Tressler).  In  j  or  6  hooks. 

Grades  VIMX.  Junior  English  in  Action.  (Tress- 
ler  and  Shelmadine).  In  j  hooks. 

Grades  VII-VIII.  Introductory  English  in  Action. 
(Tressler  ^  Shelmadine).  i  hook. 

Grades  IX-XII.  English  in  Action,  Revised.  (Tress- 
ler).  In  2  or  4  hooks. 

Send  for  booklet  describing  the  ten-year  English  program,  or  for 
information  on  any  part  or  any  book  of  the  series. 


D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 

180  Varick  Street,  New  York  City 
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Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Finer 
Films  Federation  of  New  Jersey  and 
the  English  Teachers  Association,  the 
following  program  is  now  operating  in 
a  number  of  the  secondary  schools  of 
New  Jersey: 

1  Selected  films  are  previewed  by 
competent  committees  at  the  pro¬ 
jection  rooms  of  the  producers, 
where  they  are  approved  or  re¬ 
jected  for  study  purposes. 

2.  Schools  participating  in  the  study 
project  are  notified  of  the  local 
booking  dates  of  approved  films. 

3.  Librarians,  acting  on  advance  book¬ 
ing  notices,  prepare  collateral  read¬ 
ings,  bulletin  exhibits,  and  other 
appropriate  materials. 


4  Teachers  are  advised  concerning 
study  guides.  They  are  supplied 
with  mimeographed  courses  of 
study,  rating  sheets  and  other 
teaching  helps. 

5.  The  local  member  organizations  of 
the  Finer  Films  Federation — Bet¬ 
ter  Films  Councils,  P.  T.  A.’s,  or 
other  community-minded  groups — 
shape  public  sentiment  and  secure 
exhibitor  cooperation,  especially  in 
regard  to  satisfactory  admission  ar¬ 
rangements. 

N.B. — New  Jersey  teachers  who 
wish  information  and  courses  of  study 
in  photoplay  appreciation  may  write 
William  F.  Bauer,  East  Orange 
High  School. 


FREE 

far  Yaur  Class 


THIS  HEALTH  PROJECT 
PROMOTES  BETTER 
ATTENDANCE 

:  ^  ~L 


LfTTE*  WRITINC^  FRaitCT 


CONTAINS: 1  .  Teacher’s  Manual  on 

Colds.  2.  Pupils’  Letter-Writing  Proj¬ 
ect  Sheets.  3.  Smith  Brothers  Cough 
Drops  for  each  pupil. 

Send  today  for  this  helpful  material  con¬ 
sisting  of  Teacher’s  Manual  which  gives 
in  clear,  interesting  language  the  latest 
medical  facts  about  colds  and  coughs 
(32  pages).  The  li::le  book  also  contains 
many  fascinating  illustrations. 

Accompanying  the  booklet  are  Letter- 
Writing  Project  Sheets  for  each  of  your 
pupils.  These  sheets  show  the  child  how 
to  write  a  composition  about  colds  and 
their  prevention. 

Sample  packages  of  Smith  Brothers 
Cough  Drops — one  for  each  child — will 
also  be  sent  to  you. 

The  coupon  will  bring  you  the  entire 
Project  FREE.  Mail  it  today. 


Smith  Brothers,  Inc.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  free  complete  Health  Proiect  ia- 
cludina  booklet  "War  on  Colds”,  Pupils’  Letter- 
WritinR  Proiect  Sheets  and  samples  of  Smith 
Brothers  Couch  Drops.  I  asree  to  use  the  material 
in  my  classroom.  I  teach . pupils.  ■ 

Name, _ _ 

Address _ 


Here’s  to 

the  Highway  of  1936! 

Let’s  hope  that  the  highway  of  1936 
is  hroad  and  straight  and  level 
and  smooth  for  you. 

And  that  accident,  sickness  and  quarantine 
will  have  no  place  for  you 
on  the  highway  of  1936. 

Alheit— let’s  hope 
that  optimism  will  not  blind  you 
to  the  need  of  protection 
on  the  highway  of  1936. 

T.P.U.  supplies  one  form  of  protection- 
financial— in  case  of  accident, 
sickness  or  quarantine. 

.\nd  T.P.U.  is  strong—  % 

deep-rooted  in  reality. 

No  one  man’s  whims  and  fancies  guide  it. 


A  membership  of  over  20,000.— Progressive,  non¬ 
profit  seeking  motives.— Painstaking  investment.— 
These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  T.P.U.  Certifi¬ 
cates  ($6  to  $30)  offer  the  most  generous  all-year 
protection  available  today. 

A  request  from  you  will  bring  all  the  farts. 


The  Teachers  Protective  Union 

T.P.U.  BUILDING,  LANCASTER,  PENNA. 

District  Deputies 

80S-807  SaTlngt  Fund  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

12  Soath  12th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  501  KItay  Bldg.,  Patersen,  N.  J. 

2021  Lefeonrt  Bldg.,  Newark,  N.  J.  925  Melreae  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
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BEHIND  THE  SCENES 
with  the 

Executive  Committee 

Notes  on  meeting  of  Dec.  2,  1935 

A  payment  of  $800  on  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  outstanding  note  with  the 
Trenton  Banking  Company  was  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Executive  Committee 
at  its  last  meeting.  This  is  the  third 
payment,  and  reduces  the  Association’s 
debt  to  $11,500. 

APPOINTMENTS  MADE 

Two  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Grievances  and  Redress  were  elected 
by  the  Executive  Committee  at  its  last 
meeting.  Robert  C.  B.  Parker,  Super¬ 
vising  Principal  of  Mount  Holly,  was 
reelected,  and  Katherine  Daniels,  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Montclair  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation,  and  a  teacher  in  Rand  School, 
Montclair,  was  chosen  in  place  of  Cur¬ 
tis  H.  Threlkeld  of  South  Orange. 
MEMBERSHIP  LIST  DEFERRED 

Publication  of  the  list  of  members  of 
the  State  Teachers’  Association  which 
would  cost  approximately  $600,  has 
been  deferred  for  a  year  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  as  an  economy  meas¬ 
ure. 

NJSTA  TO  AID  LIBRARIANS 

An  Association  committee  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  a  committee  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Association  of  Librarians  was 
authorized  by  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee.  The  joint  group  will  approach 
the  problem  of  the  loss,  theft,  and  mu¬ 
tilation  of  library  books.  The  view 
was  expressed  that  this  problem  can 
best  be  handled  through  local  commit¬ 
tees  of  teachers  and  librarians. 

TO  CONSIDER  CONSTITUTION 

The  appointment  of  a  committee  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  consider  the  revision  of  the 
constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  was  authorized  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 

STATE  AID,  SALARIES  DISCUSSED 

The  restoration  of  state  aid  for  ade¬ 
quate  school  support  and  the  problem 
of  salary  reductions  in  communities 
throughout  the  state  were  discussed  at 
length  by  the  Executive  Committee  and 
also  at  a  meeting  of  the  Legislative 
Committee  in  Newark  on  December  6. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  MEETING 
DECEMBER  18,  1935 

Support  to  Mr.  Pasquale  Maggesi, 
Lodi  high  school  teacher,  in  a  tenure 
case  was  pledged  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  State  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation  at  a  meeting  in  Trenton  on 
December  18.  Mr.  Maggesi,  who  was 
discharged  by  the  Lodi  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  after  a  hearing  which  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education,  State  Board  of 


Education,  and  the  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cided  was  unfair,  has  been  given  a  re¬ 
hearing  by  the  Lodi  Board  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  Supreme  Court  order.  A 
decision  was  expected  before  the  Christ¬ 
mas  holidays.  A  committee  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  was  appointed  to 
consult  with  Mr.  Maggesi. 

SCHOOL  LAW  LAWYERS  LIST 

A  list  of  lawyers  who  are  versed  in 
school  law  is  to  be  prepared  and  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  headquarters  office  of  the 
Association  to  the  members  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee.  Teachers  needing 
legal  advice  on  such  matters  are  urged 
to  get  in  touch  with  a  member  of  the 
Committee  or  with  the  Association 
headquarters. 

RAILROAD  TAX  TO  BE  STUDIED 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  authorized  the  employment  of 
Robert  H.  McCarter,  Newark  lawyer, 
to  investigate  legal  points  concerning 
the  distribution  of  the  main  stem  rail¬ 
road  tax  and  certain  matters  concern¬ 
ing  the  Teachers’  Annuity  and  Pension 
Fund. 

COMMITTEE  ON  TAXATION 

The  President  of  the  State  Teachers’ 
Association  has  been  empowered  to  ap¬ 
point  a  committee  of  three  to  investi¬ 
gate  and  report  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  on  problems  of  taxation,  includ¬ 
ing  possible  new  taxes  for  school 
support. 


Come  out  of  the 
Classroom! 

Just  about  this  time  of  year,  when  we 
have  one  cold,  gray  day  after  another 
.  .  .  professional  people  of  all  kinds  like 
to  spend  a  week  or  a  week-end  at  the 
Hotel  Dennis  in  Atlantic  City. 

Resting  in  the  vita-glass  enclosed  SL 
Denis  Room  is  a  welcome  relief  fro* 
classroom  routine  —  and  beach-riding, 
golf  and  other  seashore  exercise  is 
much  more  enjoyable  than  trudging 
city  streets. 

Such  a  week-end  would  do  YOU  a 
world  of  good  .  .  .  steady  your  nerves 
and  refresh  you  for  your  work.  Mod¬ 
erate  winter  rates  are  in  force  under 
both  plans.  Write 


On  the  Ocean 
at  Ulchlsan  Ave. 


3  Bloeki  from 
xmion  Station 
and  Convention  Ball 


WALTER  J.  BOZBT,  Inc. 


A 


NNOUNCINC  the  early  publication  of 


ENGLISH  ACTIVITIES 


A  series  of  textbooks  closely  in  harmony  with  the  recent  Report  of 
the  Curriculum  Commission  of  the  National  CouncilofTeachersofEns- 
lish  and  with  other  scientific  studies  relating  to  the  teaching  of  English 

By  W.  WILBUR  HATFIELD 
Editor  of  “The  English  Journal”,  Head  of  the  Department 
of  English,  Chicago  Teachers  College,  and  Chairman  of 
the  Curriculum  Commission  of  the  National  Council  of 
English  Teachers  and  E.  E.  LEIF  IS,  Professor  of  Edu~ 
cation,  Ohio  State  University,  and  several  other  authors 
actively  engaged  in  teaching. 

JN  this  new  series,  as  in  the  Report,  the  emphasis  is  upon  English 
in  social  situations  within  the  experience  of  the  pupil.  The  activi¬ 
ties  —  integrated  with  other  school  subjects  —  are  purposeful,  with 
motivation,  guidance,  and  assistance  to  the  pupils.  The  mechanics  of 
expression  are  kept  separate  from  expressional  activities. 

The  series  is  published  in  a  three-book  and  a 
six-book  edition  for  grades  three  to  eight  inclusive 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

N«w  York  Cincinnati  Chicago  Boston  Atlanta  Dallas  San  Francisco 
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How  Often  Is  Pay-Day? 


Three  out  of  every  four  school  dis¬ 
tricts  in  New  Jersey  pay  their  teachers 
monthly.  Most  of  the  others  pay 
either  semi-monthly  or  every  two 
weeks. 

This  information  has  been  gathered 
by  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’ 
Association  in  answer  to  many  inquir¬ 
ies  from  teachers  anxious  to  know 
“what  happens  to  other  teachers.” 

The  question  concerning  payments 
was  appended  to  the  salary  question¬ 
naire  sent  out  by  the  Association  in 
October.  It  asked  that  school  officials 
indicate  whether  their  teachers  were 
paid  (1)  monthly,  10  payments;  (2) 
monthly,  twelve  payments;  (3)  semi¬ 
monthly  during  the  school  year;  (4) 
every  two  weeks  during  the  school 
year;  or  (5)  some  other  way. 

Out  of  the  219  districts  from  which 
usable  replies  were  received,  it  appears 
that  152  pay  their  teachers  in  ten 
monthly  installments.  Only  six  pay 
their  teachers  twelve  times  a  year,  but 
ten  others  give  their  teachers  the 
choice  of  these  two  methods. 

Twenty-eight  of  the  219  districts 
pay  the  teachers  semi-monthly,  with 
three  offering  a  choice  between  month¬ 
ly  and  semi-monthly  checks.  Sixteen 
pay  the  teachers  every  two  weeks,  three 
pay  in  nine  monthly  installments,  and 
one  makes  24  semi-monthly  payments. 

Tabulated  results  follow. 


"Pro" 

JOHN  B.  DOUGALL 
Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Suntmit 

The  plan  of  paying  teachers  in  ten 
monthly  installments  is  based  upon  the 
fact  that  teachers’  contracts  arc  issued 
to  begin  September  first  and  terminate 
June  thirtieth  of  each  school  year. 
Custom  and  precedent  are  hard  to 
change. 

Opportunity  for  the  twelve  monthly 
payment  plan  has  been  offered  to  the 
entire  teaching  staff  although  such  a 
change  would  require  considerable  ad¬ 
justment  in  the  bookkeeping  proce¬ 
dures  for  the  Board  of  Education.  All 
men  teachers  with  family  obligations 
are  very  favorable  to  the  twelve 
monthly  salary  payment  plan.  The 
women  teachers  are  opposed  to  this 
change  and  prefer  to  have  their  salary 
at  the  conclusion  of  their  active  teach¬ 
ing  service  each  school  year. 

The  administrative,  clerical  and 
janitorial  staff  of  the  Summit  public 
schools  are  paid  on  the  basis  of  1/12  of 
the  contractual  salary  each  montii. 


"Con" 

JOHN  W.  MULFORD 
District  CIsrk,  Township  of  Union 
Union  County 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Township  of  Union  has  always  issued 


MONTHLY 


Atlintic 

10 

Payments 

4 

U 

Paymenta 

10  or  U 
Payments 

Semi- 

Monthly 

Monthly 
or  Semi- 
Monthly 

Brery 

Two 

Weeks 

Other 

Methods 

1  (1) 

Bergen 

22 

2 

2 

8 

2 

1 

Burlington 

9 

2 

1 

Camden 

6 

1 

2 

Cape  May 

4 

1 

1  (1) 

Cumberland 

2 

1 

Essex 

11  (2) 

3  (2) 

1 

1 

Gloucester 

5 

1  (1) 

Hudson 

3 

2 

1 

1  (3) 

Hunterdon 

6 

Mercer 

9 

2 

Middlesex 

14 

1 

1 

1 

1  (4) 

Monmouth 

11 

1 

Morris 

6  (2) 

1 

5 

7 

Ocean 

5 

Passaic 

4 

1 

3  (5) 

Salem 

5 

Somerset 

9 

Sussex 

1 

1 

Union 

14 

1 

1 

1 

Warren 

2 

2 

2 

TOTAL 

152 

6 

10 

28 

3 

16 

4 

(1)  Nine  payments 

(2)  One  district  makes  two  pajrments  in  September 

(3)  One  district  pays  semi-monthly  during  the  calendar  year 

(4)  Choice  of  20  or  24  payments 

(5)  One  district  makes  two  monthly  payments  in  the  summer 


salary  checks  twice  monthly  as  it  is  felt 
that  the  convenience  to  the  employees 
fully  justifies  the  duplication  of  the 
work  involved,  which  consists  of  pre¬ 
paring  teacher  attendance  reports,  pay¬ 
roll  sheets,  and  the  issuance  of  checks. 


ENJOY  YOUR  WEEK  ENDS 
IN  NEW  YORK 

$2  to  $4  Single  —  $2.50  to  $3  Double 

Famoiu  ToUe  d'Hote  RettauranU 
LUNCHEON  -  -  •  50c  to  75c 
DINNER  -  -  -  -  75c  to  $1.50 
A  La  Carta  serrlee  of  merit. 

All  Expanae!Week- End  Rate 
IN  NEW:VORK  •  •  $11.00 
laeladlaf  Sae  roam,  private  bath,  meals, 
entertainment. 

Adjacent  toRadioCity  ■  Convenient  to  Everything 
Conservative  Clientele 

HOTEL  BRISTOL 

129  West  48th  St.  New  York 

T.  XUlott  Tolson,  Pres.  J.  I.  Bath,  Mgr. 


SUMMER 
SESSIONS 

for 

EACHERS 

begin  June  29. . . 
close  Aug.  7,1936 


Teachers  requiring  credits  for 
purpose  of  certification,  or  who 
are  candidates  for  degrees  will 
find  the  program  of  courses  for 
summer  sessions  at  Temple  Uni¬ 
versity  ideally  adopted  to  the^r 
needs.  Send  today  for  complete 
catalog,  and  booklet  of  recrea¬ 
tional  interests  afforded.  Classes 
commence  June  29th  and  close 
Augvist  7th. 


Address  Office 
of  the  Registrar, 
Broad  Street  and 
Montgomery  Ave., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Temple 

UNIVERSITY 

la  Philadalpliia 

Hlatorie  Independenee  waii 
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Public  School  Distribution  and  Service 

Being  the  Report  of  the  State  Planning  Board 


Two  considerations  in  public  school 
service  have  special  regional  or 
state-wide  significance.  These  are  ade¬ 
quate  service  to  rural  areas  and  effi¬ 
cient  and  economical  distribution  of 
high  schools. 

Available  records  indicate  that  there 
are  still  approximately  249  one-room 
and  153  two- room  schools  scattered 
through  the  rural  areas  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Educators  are  agreed  that  it  is  all 
but  impossible  to  attain  modern  stand¬ 
ards  of  education  with  the  one-room 
school  which  throws  responsibility  for 
multiple  class  and  age-group  instruc¬ 
tion  upon  one  teacher.  In  remote  and 
sparsely  settled  areas,  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  long-distance  transportation  to 
centralized  schools  may  offset  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  the  country  school.  But 
much  may  still  be  done  in  this  State 
toward  rural-school  consolidation. 

Excessive  cost  of  adequate  school 
service  in  sparsely  settled  and  poor 
townships  presents  still  another  prob¬ 
lem,  less  acute,  however,  for  New  Jer¬ 
sey  than  for  many  other  states.  In 
some  instances  the  cost  of  maintaining 
schools  and  roads  is  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  tax  revenue  collectible.  It 
is  possible  that  in  many  cases  a  varying 
degree  of  relief,  in  rural  districts  more 
or  less  dependent  upon  subsidy  in  the 
rendering  of  essential  services,  may  be 
obtainable  through  either  or  both 
school  consolidation  and  state  purchase 
and  depopulation  of  sub-marginal  areas. 

Adequate  and  economical  high  school 
service  can  be  assured  for  much  of  the 
State’s  area  only  on  a  regional  basis, 
more  or  less  independent  of  municipal 
boundaries.  This  is  especially  true  in 
New  Jersey  because  of  its  numerous 
municipalities,  many  of  them  too  small 
in  area,  population,  and  wealth  to  con¬ 
struct  and  maintain  efficient  high  school 
plants  at  reasonable  cost. 

There  are  166  high  schools  in  the 
State,  offering  full  or  final  secondary 
school  instruction. 

Desirable  distribution  and  frequency 
of  high  schools  is  much  too  complicated 
for  reduction  to  standards.  Available 
transportation  facilities,  population 
density,  maximum  and  minimum  sizes 
of  plants  for  effective  results  and  for 
economical  administration,  and  numer¬ 
ous  other  factors  enter  to  localize  and 
to  individualize  the  problem  as  to  need 
and  justification  of  each  unit.  Some 
authorities  have  fixed  upon  a  one-and- 
a-half-mile  radius  as  a  proper  service 
standard.  Obviously  this  can  apply 
only  to  densely  populated  areas.  In  such 


areas,  frequently,  transportation  facil¬ 
ities  are  such  as  to  minimize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  travel  distance  for  children  of 
high  school  age.  It  would  seem  that  a 
more  important  limitation  upon  fre¬ 
quency  of  high  schools  in  densely  popu¬ 
lated  areas  might  well  be  that  imposed 
by  maximum  size  of  effective  plant. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  upon  the  basis 
of  even  a  mile-and-a-half  service  radius, 
there  is  much  of  overlapping  in  metro¬ 
politan  areas.  In  many  instances  such 
overlapping  is  undoubtedly  justified  by 
high  density  of  school  population.  But, 
equally  certain,  much  of  this  overlap¬ 
ping  is  due  to  the  ambition  of  each 
municipality  to  have  its  own  local  high 


school.  The  actual  extent  to  which, 
from  a  regional  point  of  view,  there 
has  been  unnecessary  duplication  of 
high  school  facilities  in  the  State  must 
be  determined  by  more  exhaustive 
study.  Observations  to  date  are  suffi¬ 
cient  only  to  indicate  that  serious  con¬ 
sideration  should  be  given  to  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  regional  consolidation  in 
all  future  high  school  construction  pro¬ 
grams.  The  advantages  of  such  con¬ 
solidation  are,  frequently,  economy  in 
service  and,  generally,  improved  in¬ 
struction  facilities. 

Changing  rate  of  child-population 
growth  will  have  increasing  effect 
(Continued  on  page  111) 


Don’t  blame  him,  he  knowe  nothing  about  it.  Only  the  REVIEW  ie  reeponeible 
for  the  fact  that  a  picture  of  Lewie  F.  Cole,  Bergen  County  Schoolmen’s  Club 
President,  taken  at  Atlantic  City,  now  appears  in  this  guiae.  The  background 
is  made  up  of  newspaper  clippings  about  the  Convention,  the  activities  of  the 
State  and  Local  Teachers’  Associations  and  individual  teachers,  before^  during 
and  after  the  Atlantic  City  gathering.  Mr.  Cole  ia  proportional  to  the  area 
occupied  by  the  clippings.  Laid  end  to  end  they  would  extend  amazingly. 
Twice  the  length  of  a  football  field,  if  you  must  know. 
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New  Jersey  State  Teachers  Association 

Budget  Proposal 

September  1, 1935  to  September  1, 1936 


ESTIMATED  RECEIPTS 


Income  Items 


Estimated  Receipts 
Aug.  31,  1935 
Sept.  1,  1936 


Estimated  Balance  on  Hand .  $11,101.85 

Dues  .  27,500.00 

Interest  on  Deposits .  125.00 

Interest  on  Investments .  1,275.00 

Publications  —  Advertising,  etc .  5,500.00 

Miscellaneous  .  200.00 

Special  Contributions .  16,000.00 


Total  Receipts 

ESTIMATED  EXPENDITURES 


$61,701.85 


Expense  Items 


Expense  Budget 
Aug.  31,  1935 
Sept.  1,  1936 


1.  Executive  Committee  . 

2.  Salaries  (a)  Sec.,  Treas.,  Ex.  Clerk . 

(b)  Field  Secretary  . 

3.  Office  Expenses 

(a)  Rent,  Telephone,  etc .  $2,000.00 

(b)  Stationery  &  Other  Expense .  950.00 

(c)  Clerical  Services .  1,900.00 

(d)  Postage,  Express,  etc .  100.00 


10. 


4.  Annual  Meeting . 

5.  Committee  on  Enrollment  (meetings,  forms,  mailing) 

6.  Resolutions  Committee  . 

7.  Necrology  Committee  . 

8.  Auditing  Committee  . 

9.  Committee  on  Grievances  &  Redress . 

Committee  on  Legislation  . 

11.  Committee  on  Educational  Progress . 

12.  Teacher  Protection 

(a)  for  Association  Counsel .  600.00 

(b)  for  Tenure  Cases .  6,500.00 

(c)  for  Legal  Services  to  Legislative  Comm.  3,000.00 

13.  Publications  &  Publicity  - 

(a)  N.  J.  Educational  Review: 

( 1 )  Salaries  .  3,736.00 

(2)  Rent  . ; .  720.00 

(3)  Printing  &  Mailing .  10,300.00 

(4)  Editorial  Board  .  300.00 

(5)  Office  &  Traveling  Exp .  244.00 


$  2,000.00 
4,400.00 
2,000.00 


4,950.00 

6,000.00 

1,500.00 

200.00 

15.00 

95.00 

200.00 

2,500.00 

75.00 


10,100.00 


(b)  News  Bulletin  . 

14.  Sundry  Expense 

(a)  N.E.A.  Affiliation  Dues  .  100.00 

(b)  N.E.A.  Convention  .  1,000.00 

(c)  Interest  on  Note  .  400.00 

(d)  Educational  Award  .  50.00 

(e)  Other  Expense  .  300.00 


15,300.00 

100.00 


15.  Field  Secretary  Expenses  . . . 

16.  Estimated  Payment  on  Note 


1,850.00 

250.00 

7,000.00 


SUMMARY: 


Total. 


Estimated  Receipts 
Estimated  Expenses 


$58,535.00 

$61,701.85 

58,535.00 

$  3,166.85 


Dated : 

December  18,  1935. 


Estimated  Balance 
Budget  Committee: 

Ella  J.  Hamilton 
Solomon  C.  Strong 
William  R.  Ward,  Chairman 


Sound 
Movies . . . 

available  complete  with 
equipment  and  operator  on 
a  percentage  basis  or  flat 
rate. 


THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE 

THE  SILENT  ENEMY 

OLIVER  TWIST 

FOUND  ALIVE  (jungle  story) 

POLICE  CALL 

WINGS  OF  ADVENTURE 

SOUTH  SEA  ADVENTURES 

(Zane  Grey) 

and  many  others — send  for  list 

STEWARTS 
SOUND  SHOWS 

21  Liberty  St.  Trenton,  N.  J. 

New  and  used  sound  equipment 
for  sale. 


When  In  Trenton 
New  Jersey 

THE  STACY-TRENT  HOTEL 


Absolutely 

Fireproof 


MAIN  DINING  ROOM 
COFFEE  SHOPPE 

and 

‘THE  NYMPHS  ROOM” 

Special  Platters — Table  d’Hote  and 
A  la  Carte  Service 

DANCING  FROM  6  P.  M. 

Guest  Star  Entertainment  every 
evening 

(See  the  famous  picture 
“Satyr  ana  the  Nymphs” 
in  this  beautiful  room) 

Geo.  L.  Crocker,  Mgr. 
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Protected  by  the  devicee  described  below,  Paterson  children  are  croseing  the 
street  in  safety.  Officer  Cubby  is  seen  at  the  left. 

Paterson  Invention  Protects 
Children  At  School  Crossing 


Attendance  OfFicer 
Makes  Controls 
He  Designed 


An  ingenious  device  developed  by 
Richard  Cubby,  Paterson  attendance 
officer,  now  protects  the  500  school 
children  who  use  the  Vreeland  and 
20th  Avenue  crossing  four  times  a  day. 
Modeled  after  railroad  gates,  the  four 
of  them  in  operation  effectively  keep 
children  from  crossing  while  the  road 
is  not  clear  and  serve  as  a  stop  sign 
to  motorists  when  the  signal  to  cross 
has  been  given  to  the  students. 

Congratulations  have  poured  in  on 
the  inventor,  who  is  seeking  to  patent 
the  design  and  construction  of  the  new 
safeguard.  D.  Stanton  Hammond, 
principal  of  School  No.  20,  at  the  in¬ 
tersection,  said,  “These  (gates)  should 
be  a  part  of  every  school  where  chil¬ 
dren  are  forced  to  cross  busy  streeets. 
The  Vreeland  and  20th  Avenue  cross¬ 
ing  does  not  carry  as  much  traffic  as 
do  some  school  intersections  in  the 
city,  but  our  intersection  does  have 
speeders. 

“The  devices  have  been  in  use  now 
for  some  time  and  they  have  met  with 
great  success.  Mr.  Cubby  should  re¬ 
ceive  all  of  the  credit.  His  own  time 
and  money  went  into  their  making.” 

Officer  Cubby  takes  further  precau¬ 
tions  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  young¬ 
sters  under  his  supervision  by  plac¬ 
ing  standards  half  a  block  from  the 
corner  to  warn  motorists  that  they 
are  in  a  school  zone.  This  forces  traf¬ 


fic  to  keep  in  line  as  well  as  slow 
down. 

The  new  controls  consist  of  heavy 
bases  to  carry  an  upright  pole  top¬ 
ped  off  by  an  artificial  lamp  with  red 
and  green  signals.  About  waist  high 
is  the  socket  for  the  upper  portion  of 
the  upright  as  well  as  for  the  pole 
which  extends  at  right  angles  some 
eight  or  nine  feet.  This  carries  the 
red  flag  with  STOP  in  white  letters 
painted  on  it.  Eventually  these  poles 
are  to  extend  12  to  15  feet  in  the 
manner  of  a  telescope. 

There  is  an  operating  handle  at  the 
midway  point  on  the  upright,  which 
allows  the  safety  patrol  member  in 
charge  of  the  crossing  to  swing  the 
signal  either  to  the  right  or  left,  as 
the  case  may  be.  The  officer  is  sta¬ 


tioned  in  the  middle  of  the  road  to 
whistle  for  changes,  thus  allowing  even 
the  safety  patrol  members  to  remain 
clear  of  the  traffic  line. 

Children  in  the  school  are  making 
boxes  for  the  demountable  poles  and 
flags,  while  the  standards  are  chained 
to  telegraph  poles  at  the  corner. 


Jiiooks  on  Our  S)esk 


The  Review  cannot  hope  to  reviena  tU 
books  received  and  the  failure  to  do  to  mutt 
not  be  taken  as  indicating  that  no  more 
space  is  deserved. 

Metalcraft  for  Amateurs 

Peter  Manzoni.  The  Beacon  Press,  Inc., 
Boston,  $1.00. 

Federal  Student  Aid  Program 
Kelly  and  McNeely.  United  States  Office 
of  Education,  $.05.  To  be  obtained 
from  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Coordination  of  Effort  for  the  Educa¬ 
tion  OF  Exceptional  Children,  Bulle¬ 
tin,  1935,  No.  7 

Compiled  by  Elise  H.  Martens.  United 
States  Office  of  Education,  $  .10.  To  be 
obtained  from  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Fundamentals  in  the  Education  of  Ne¬ 
groes,  Bulletin,  1935,  No.  6 
Compiled  and  Edited  by  Ambrose  Cali- 
ver.  United  States  Office  of  Education, 

$  .10.  To  be  obtained  from  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  Guide  to  The  Children’s  Hour 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston. 

This  book,  which  takes  its  place  in  the 
Children’s  Hour  series  as  volume  11,  offers 
a  new  service  to  teachers,  parents,  librari¬ 
ans  and  others  who  tell  stories  to  children. 
Providing  systematized  material,  the  book 
is  designed  to  aid  pupil  and  teacher  to  get 
the  full  values  in  literature,  music  and  art 
Correlation  with  other  fields  is  shown. 

Even  modern  music  loses  its  terrors  for 
the  uninitiated,  under  the  skilful  hand  of 
Doris  Van  de  Bogart,  in  the  chapter  on 
music  appreciation.  After  reading  it  any 
adult  with  a  slight  acquaintance  with 
music  could  give  a  child  an  enlightening 
account. 

Other  sections  are  handled  with  equal 
care  and  competency. 

The  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Be¬ 
havior-Problem  Children 
Baker  and  Traphagen.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.  $2.50. 

Building  America,  Volume  1,  Number  2. 
Men  and  Machines 
Published  by  The  Society  for  Curricu¬ 
lum  Study,  New  York.  Distributed  ^ 
Columbia  University  Press,  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

A  pictorial  text,  well  done. 

The  New  Method  English  Dictionart 
Michael  West.  Longmans,  Green  and 
Company,  New  York.  $.80. 

Lessons  In  English  Essentials  —  Seventh 
Grade,  Eighth  Grade,  Ninth  Grade. 
Annie  Ginsberg.  Longmans,  Green  and 
Company,  New  York.  $.56  each. 
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Lists  of  Association  committee  mem¬ 
bers  for  the  coming  year  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Dr.  Leon  N.  Neulen,  the 
President.  While  there  may  be  a  few 
changes  to  appear  when  the  committee 
lists  are  published  officially  in  the  an¬ 
nual  report,  the  following  lists  may  be 
I  taken  as  substantially  correct. 

There  has  been  only  one  change  in  the 
personnel  of  the  Enrollment  Committee,  J. 
Garth  Coleman,  principal  of  Brandt 
Junior  High  School,  Hoboken,  being  the 
new  appointee.  There  has  also  been  one 
change  on  the  Legislative  Committee, 
George  E.  Brown,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Ocean  City,  being  appointed  to 
the  committee  as  the  member  from  Cape 
May  County.  With  these  exceptions  the 
personnel  of  these  two  committees  is  the 
same  as  listed  on  Page  28  of  the  October 
Review. 

John  R.  Patterson,  Roselle  Supervising 
Principal,  is  the  new  chairman  of  the 
Editorial  Board.  The  other  members  of 
the  Board  will  be  Ethel  M.  Davie,  Atlan¬ 
tic  City;  Ralph  Loomis,  Jersey  City;  Mil¬ 
dred  V.  Hardester,  West  Orange;  and 
Effa  E.  Preston,  New  Brunswick. 

The  Committee  on  Educational  Progress 
will  be  made  up  as  follows:  Nettie  K. 
Chappuis,  Glassboro;  Lawrence  R.  Win- 
chell,  Vineland;  Edna  E.  Wood,  New 
Brunswick,  Chairman;  Paul  R.  Spencer, 
Trenton;  Ralph  W.  Crane,  Dunellen;  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Edwards,  Maywood;  Arthur  D. 
Arnold,  Passaic;  Charles  J.  Steel,  Jr^ 
Teaneck;  John  A.  Spargo,  Nutley;  Jos¬ 
ephine  Stefanelli,  Newark;  Thomas  P.  Mc¬ 
Hugh,  Newark;  Catherine  Cosgrove,  Bay¬ 
onne;  and  Isabella  Price,  Secaucus. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions  will  be  Elizabeth  N.  Horgan 
of  Orange.  Members  of  the  committee 
are  Paul  Loser,  Trenton;  George  J. 
O’Brien,  Jersey  City;  Paul  R.  Brown,  Lin¬ 
den;  Blanche  H.  Bentley,  Paterson;  Paul 
Dare,  Audubon;  Leigh  M.  Lott,  Bridge- 
ton;  Lester  A.  Rodes;  South  River; 
Annie  E.  Yarrington,  Moorestown,  and 
Ida  Pilling,  Leonia. 

The  193$  Auditing  Committee  has  been 
reappointed.  It  consists  of  Henry  V. 
Matthews,  Lodi,  as  Chairman,  Mary  M. 
Hopkins,  Elizabeth,  and  Elizabeth  R.  Dilks, 
Clayton. 

The  Necrology  Committee  for  the  com- 
!  ing  year  will  have  Lena  Porecca  of  Hack¬ 
ensack  as  Chairman.  Other  members  will 

I  be  Thomas  J.  Hutton,  Pompton  Lakes, 
Kathryn  S.  Atkinson,  Camden,  Lena  E. 
Vollmer,  Hammonton,  Percy  S.  Eichel- 
berger,  Collingswood. 

As  announced  elsewhere  in  the  Review, 
Katherine  Daniels  of  Montclair  has  been 
elected  to  membership  on  the  Committee 
on  Grievances  and  Redress,  and  Robert 
C.  B.  Parker  of  Mount  Holly  has  been 
reelected. 

Mason  A.  Stratton,  Principal  of  Brigh¬ 
ton  Avenue  School,  Atlantic  City,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Committee  on  Certiiica- 
tioD  of  Teachers,  in  place  of  Arthur  S. 
Chenoweth,  who  found  himself  unable  to 
serve.  As  announced  last  month,  the  chair¬ 


man  of  this  committee,  which  is  already  at 
work,  is  Dr.  Frank  J.  McMackin,  Principal 
of  Dickinson  High  School,  Jersey  City. 
The  other  members  are  Frederic  Crehan, 
South  Orange;  Mrs.  Florence  H.  Price, 
Newark;  Stanley  H.  Rolfe,  Newark; 
George  F.  Hall,  Cliffside  Park;  Marcella 
G.  Moffett,  Trenton;  Bertha  A.  Lawrence, 
Trenton,  and  John  B.  Dougall,  Summit. 

Onsville  J.  Moulton  of  Ocean  Grove  has 
been  made  chairman  of  the  special  Com¬ 


mittee  to  Investigate  the  Advisability  and 
Need  of  a  State  Home  for  Invalid,  Re¬ 
tired,  and  Convalescent  Teachers.  Ade¬ 
line  Pringle,  Jersey  City;  Julia  Poelstra, 
Paterson;  R.  Anna  Miller,  Somerville;  and 
Stephen  B.  Gilhuly,  Onan  Grove  are 
members  of  the  committee. 

The  special  Library  Committee  for  the 
year  consists  of  Harry  A.  Wann,  Madison, 
Chairman;  Clara  L.  Harrison,  Roebling; 
and  Lewis  F.  Cole,  Fort  Lee. 

The  special  Committee  on  the  Revision 
of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  will  in¬ 
clude  Preston  H.  Smith,  Bayonne,  Chair¬ 
man,  Gertrude  A.  Neuffer,  Newark,  and 
Wylie  G.  Pate,  Millville.  Mrs.  Stella  S. 
Applegate,  executive  clerk  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  is  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 


—will  stretch  out  to  you  In  time  of  need 
if  you  Join  T.C.U.  NOW! 

Ara  you  opt  to  think  of  ticknoss,  occidont  or  quorontino  os  lomothing  that  will  only  com*  to 
somoono  olsoT  Many  toochors  moko  that  mistoko.  That  is  why  unoxpoetod  misfortuno  finds 
thorn  unproporod  to  moot  tho  burdon  of  oddod  oxponso.  What  a  "soa  of  worry"  looms  up  bo- 
foro  you  whon  you  aro  suddanly  disoblod.  What 
a  hopoloss  fooling  comos  over  you  os  you  soy  to 
yoursolf,  "Whom  con  I  turn  to  find  holpf"  Thon  sud- 
donly  you  rocoll  that  you  am  anrollad  in  this  groat 
organization  of  toochors  for  toochors  and  you  son 
stmtchod  out  toward  you  tho  holping  hand  of  T.C.U. 


It  Costs  so  LIttIo  to  be  Safe 
and  so  much  to  be  Sorry 

For  tho  small  sum  of  loss  than  a  nickal  o  day,  T.C.U. 
will  ossum  you  on  incomo  whon  you  oro  sick  or 
quorontinod  or  whon  you  am  accidentally  injured. 
It  will  also  pay  yau  Operation  and  Haspital  Benefits. 
Romombor  that  statistics  show  that  each  year  1  out 
of  5  toochors  is  disabled  by  sickness,  accident  or 
quarantine.  You  can't  afford  to  tako  tho  risk  of  be¬ 
ing  unprotoctod.  Tho  bettor  woy  is  to  share  your  risk, 
at  small  yearly  cost,  with  thousands  of  other  teachers. 
Thon  whon  trouble  comos,  you  will  find  strotchod  out 
to  you  tho  holping  hand  of  this  groat  organization 
that  hos  served  teachers  for  more  than  35  years. 

Moke  sure  of  T.CU.  prafectloA  < 

new.  Send  the  cevpen  today.  Get 
off  the  facts  without  ohIigatlotL 


These  Benefits  Are  Yours 

CIUI  *  UaiiHi  y°'‘  totnUy 
ewV  e  leoimi  dlMUed  by  ronanlnx 
Orkneae. 

CCA  a  llAftHi  vl**”  von  ere  totally 
M  inOlllII  disabled  by  accidental 
Injurlea  (Includlna  automobile  accidents). 
Cl  1  C7  •  sat— k.  when  you  are  quar- 

▼Sl-OI  ■  ftcen  anUned  and  your 
salary  has  stopped. 

C9C  a  llnsith  fw  IXaew  that  does  not 
m  MWIIUI  oonllne  you  to  the 
bouse,  but  keeps  you  from  your  work. 

9A  Par  Caast  Increase  In  ack  benefits 
aU  rBl  weni  for  two  months  when 
you  are  confined  to  an  established  hospital. 

$333  to  $1,000  or  for  acddentai 

loss  of  life.  These  Indemnities  are  In¬ 
creased  10  per  cent  for  each  consecutive 
annual  renewal  of  the  policy  tor  not  to 
exceed  five  years. 

Anahla  tl>we  benefits  for  travel  accl- 
UUaUie  dents  sustained  In  railroad, 
street  car  or  steamboat  wreck. 
AataraksAss  benefits  In  addition  to  other 
V|ICraUwll  benefits  after  your  policy 
has  been  maintained  In  force  tor  one  year. 


TCu 


Nb  oMwni  wOt  catt,  Informal 
tkm  uHO  b€  mait9d  90H. 

TIACHERS  CASUAin 
UNDERWRITERS 

949  T.C.U.  BUM.,  UNCOIN,  NB. 


I  FRn  INFORMATION  COUPON 

1  TO  THE  T.C.U..  »4»  T.C.U.  BUIIXIINO, 

I  LINCOLN.  NEBRASKA 

I  I  am  Interested  In  knnwinc  about  your  Protective  Benefits. 
!  Send  me  tbe  whole  story  and  booklet  of  testimonials. 

•  Same _ 


Committee  Appointments 
Announced  by  Neulen 


i 


( 
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Teachers  in  Business 


Every  day,  after  four,  a  briskly  eflS- 
cient  yet  genial  man  sits  in  a  tiny 
little  office  on  the  second  floor  of 
a  suburban  New  Jersey  home.  A 
steady  stream  of  visitors  wears  the  var¬ 
nish  from  the  floor. 

Last  March  he  was  master  of 
$56.25,  contributed  by  the  first  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  teachers’  credit  union.  On 
December  15,  his  books  showed  a  paid- 
in  capital  of  $14,000,  from  464  mem¬ 
bers.  Making  loans  to  his  member  in¬ 
vestor-borrowers  is  his  job,  and  already 
he  has  made  175  totaling  $24,800. 

Yet  so  rapid  has  been  the  turnover 
that  late  in  January  the  membership  is 
to  meet  to  decide  what  dividends — up 
to  six  per  cent,  the  legal  maximum — 
the  man  in  the  little  office  is  to  return 
to  them.  Earnings  are  slightly  under 
eight  per  cent. 

Who  is  the  mysterious  Morgan  ? 
G.  G.  Gudmundson,  treasurer  and 
general  manager  of  the  Union  County 
Teachers’  Federal  Credit  Union.  This 
organization  is  one  of  27  federal  credit 
unions  which  have  sprung  to  life  in 
New  Jersey  in  the  year  and  a  half 
since  Congress  passed  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act.  Thirty-eight  simi¬ 
lar  organizations  exist  in  New  Jersey 
under  State  charter.  The  state  law 
was  passed  some  ten  years  ago. 

It  is  not  because  teachers  are  bad 
managers,  or  more  than  usually  un¬ 
lucky,  that  loans  already  made  have 
reached  $24,800.  In  many  cases  it  is 
for  precisely  opposite  reasons.  One  of 
the  major  uses  of  the  loans  is  to  pay 
off  debts  incurred  with  the  commercial 
finance  companies,  while  a  good  share 
of  the  borrowers  come  to  their  own 
teachers’  credit  union  to  avoid  the  high 
interest  charges  on  installment  buying 
of  all  sorts. 

One  young  man  among  Union 
County’s  teachers  discovered  that  this 
type  of  saving  could  be  made  with  the 
aid  of  the  credit  union  quite  by  acci¬ 
dent.  He  was  on  his  way,  one  day  last 
summer,  to  sign  the  papers  making  him 
the  possessor  of  a  car,  and  a  debt  of 
$150.  Another  $45  in  interest  would 
have  been  added  to  that  bill  by  the 
time  he  had  paid  it  off. 

But  instead  of  a  black  cat  it  was  a 
director  of  the  credit  union  who  crossed 
his  path  that  day.  The  first  ride  was 
postponed,  while  both  repaired  to  Mr. 
Gudmundson’s  office.  There  a  loan 
was  agreed  upon  and  the  young  man 
sent  on  his  way  with  $150  in  his 
pocket.  He  bought  the  car  for  cash, 
avoided  the  $45  deficit  for  interest,  and 
paid  the  credit  union  something  less 
than  eight  dollars  for  the  privilege. 


Other  people  have  used  the  credit 
union  funds  to  go  to  summer  school  or 
take  extension  courses.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  have  borrowed  to  pay  off  numerous 
small  bills  and  so  consolidate  their 
debts.  Doctors  and  dentists  have  been 
paid  for  services  rendered.  Homes 
have  been  repaired,  taxes  paid  and 
mortgages  refinanced.  Life  insurance, 
travel  and  marriage  are  also  to  be 
found  among  the  reasons  listed  by  bor¬ 
rowers. 

While  it  may  seem  that  emergency 
needs,  and  the  opportunity  to  put  sav¬ 
ings  where  they  will  earn  more  than 
usual  returns,  account  for  much  of  the 
business  done  so  far,  Mr.  Gudmund¬ 
son  reports  that  teachers  are  increas¬ 
ingly  aware  of  the  savings  to  be  made 
by  paying  cash  for  sizable  purchases. 
He  has  found  that  savings  range  be¬ 
tween  $50  and  almost  $100  in  fi¬ 
nancing  the  purchase  of  new  cars  in 
the  low  and  middle-priced  field. 

Discounts  for  cash  when  buying 
large  lots  of  furniture  are  quite  usual, 
Mr.  Gudmundson  says.  He  predicts 
considerable  expansion  in  this  side  of 
the  credit  union’s  activities  after  all 
the  possibilities  are  investigated. 

Teachers  throughout  the  country 
have  made  much  progress,  notably  in 
Detroit,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  and  San 
Diego,  in  proving  the  soundness  of  the 
idea  and  now  other  teacher  groups  in 
the  state  are  following  Union  Coun¬ 
ty’s  lead.  Camden  City  and  Garfield 
teachers  are  already  organized,  Mr. 
Gudmundson  reports,  while  Somerset 
County  teachers  have  applied  for  a 
charter  and  Mercer  and  Monmouth 
counties  are  considering  the  matter. 

The  Newark  Teachers’  Association 
has  a  credit  union  organized  under 
state  charter. 

Operation  of  the  credit  union  is 
simplicity  itself.  Cooperation  is  the 
main  ingredient  for  success ;  in  fact 
only  one  person,  the  treasurer,  is 
eligible  for  a  salary,  so  equitably  are 
other  duties  distributed.  Any  em¬ 
ployee  on  contract  with  the  Board  of 
Education  is  eligible  to  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  credit  union  and  member¬ 
ship  is  acquired  by  paying  25  cents 
membership  fee  and  the  first  install¬ 
ment  on  one  or  more  shares.  A  share 
costs  five  dollars. 

When  this  is  done  the  member  is 
ready  to  borrow,  if  he  so  desires.  Up 
to  $50  may  be  had  without  security 
and  larger  amounts  with  the  approval 
of  the  Credit  Committee.  A  charge  of 
one  per  cent  per  month  on  unpaid  bal¬ 
ances  only,  is  made.  This  may  be 
lowered  if  reserves  warrant. 


Dividends  are  paid  on  paid-up  shares, 
after  a  reserve  fund  which  is  required 
by  law  has  been  set  up.  The  board 
of  directors  determines  what  the  divi¬ 
dend  rate  shall  be.  Five  to  six  per 
cent  is  the  usual  figure.  Funds 
placed  with  the  credit  union  are  under 
federal  supervision  and  its  deposits  are 
placed  with  a  Federal  Reserve  bank 
and  protected  by  Deposit  Guarantee 
Insurance. 

Comments  heard  in  the  treasurer’s 
office  in  the  course  of  an  afternoon  re¬ 
veal  that  the  chief  product  of  the 
credit  union  is  a  feeling  of  security 
among  the  teacher-members.  They 
know  where  they  can  come  for  “friend¬ 
ly  credit’’,  as  Mr.  Gudmundson  put  it. 

One  teacher,  harassed  by  hospital  and 
nurses’  bills,  was  constantly  in  debt  up 
to  the  maximum  $300  allowed  by  the 
commercial  companies.  For  this  ser¬ 
vice  she  was  paying  the  New  Jersey 
limit  of  two  per  cent  per  month  or  30 
per  cent  a  year.  Life  was  a  struggle. 

An  agent  of  the  credit  union,  a 
teacher  of  course,  heard  of  the  case  and 
suggested  to  his  colleague  that  she  talk 
the  problem  over  with  the  union.  She 
did  and  as  a  result  was  given  $350  to 
pay  off  her  outside  loan  and  carry  on 
for  a  while.  She  is  paying  regularly 
now,  and  is  far  better  able  to  meet  her 
obligations. 

Another  teacher,  in  the  South  on  a 
vacation  last  summer,  found  herself 
faced  with  an  operation  and  insuffi¬ 
cient  money  to  meet  the  bill.  A  special 
delivery  letter  arrived  at  the  treasurer’s 
office  and  immediately  the  situation 
was  in  hand.  A  wired  money  order 
for  $100  went  southward,  covering 
the  cost  of  the  operation.  Today  the 
teacher  is  well  and  on  the  job. 

And  so  it  goes  through  any  number 
of  similar  stories.  The  investors  make 
a  good  return  on  their  savings  and 
those  in  need  of  help  get  it  from  among 
their  own  group,  and  at  a  minimum 
cost.  Others  cut  the  cost  of  install¬ 
ment  buying. 

The  record  of  the  Union  County 
Teachers’  Federal  Credit  Union  is  an¬ 
other  link  in  the  chain  of  success  re¬ 
corded  throughout  the  country  by  these 
organizations.  If  interested  in  finding 
out  more  about  how  the  initial  steps 
may  be  made  and  so  on,  address  an 
inquiry  to  G.  G.  Gudmundson,  160 
Lincoln  Avenue,  East,  Roselle  Park. 

Ernest  Peffer,  Maxson  School, 
Plainfield,  is  president  of  the  group 
and  Margaret  Lester,  Mountainside, 
vice-president.  R.  C.  Vastine,  Roselle 
Park,  is  secretary.  The  Board  of 
Directors  include  these  officers  and 
Margaret  Knowles,  Elizabeth;  Earl 
B.  Roscrans,  Roselle;  William  H. 
Flaharty,  Scotch  Plains;  Joseph  G. 
Shuttleworth,  Summit;  and  Joshua 
Christian,  Westfield.  All  officers 
serve  as  representatives  in  their  locali¬ 
ties.  A.  F. 
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FROM  SUSSEX  TO  CAPE  MAY 


New  Salary  Restorations 

Swell  State -Wide  Total 


Student  Payrolls 
Now  Top  $30,000; 
New  Works  Listed 

Monthly  payrolls  of  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Aid  Program  in  schools 
below  college  grade  now  exceed 
$30,000,  the  National  Youth  Ad¬ 
ministration  offices  here  an¬ 
nounced  recently.  At  the  same 
time,  new  projects  opening  fur¬ 
ther  opportunities  for  youth  of 
both  sexes  between  16  and  25, 
were  outlined. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this 
new  work  program,  says  the 
National  Youth  Administration, 
is  to  provide  jobs  for  unem¬ 
ployed  boys  and  girls  whose 
families  are  on  relief,  but  the 
second  objective,  to  render  ser¬ 
vices  of  permanent  value  to  the 
community,  is  equally  impor- 
tant. 

Included  in  the  four  projects 
are  such  items  as  recreational 
and  community  activities  in 
playgrounds,  which  would  be 
developed  as  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Improvement  of  school 
grounds  is  contemplated  under 
another  heading  and  local  his¬ 
tories  of  schools,  child  care, 
safety  campaigns  and  so  on  will 
be  undertaken  as  well. 


Six  Dollars,  Not  Fifteen 

Six  dollars  a  month  is  the 
maximum  which  high  school 
students  can  earn  through  the 
National  Youth  Administration. 
The  figure  $15,  reported  in 
“Paid  for  Going  to  School”  in 
the  December  Review  applied 
to  students  at  the  college  level. 

400  T  eachers  Meet 
At  Moorestown 

Over  400  Burlington  County 
teachers  assembled  for  the  din¬ 
ner  of  the  County  Teachers’ 
Association,  held  at  Commu¬ 
nity  House,  Moorestown  recent¬ 
ly.  Governor  Hoffman  ad¬ 
dressed  the  group. 

William  E.  Haines,  Mount 
Holly,  retiring  president,  pre¬ 
sided.  Officers  elected  at  the 
meeting  include :  Elizabeth  Cow- 
perthwait,  Medford,  President; 
H.  Eloise  Bryan,  Cinnaminson, 
vice-president;  Elizabeth  Shinn, 
Moorestown,  secretary;  Joseph 
Stackhouse,  Willingboro,  treas¬ 
urer. 

A  silent  tribute  was  paid  by 
the  gathering  to  Lydia  A. 
Rogers,  former  principal  of  the 
Captain  James  Lawrence  School 
in  Burlington. 

Governor  Hoffman  described 
the  equalization  law  as  an 
^Pty  gesture  until  funds  are 
found  to  make  it  effective.  This 
can  come,  he  said,  only  if  the 
tax  base  is  broadened  and  real 
estate  relieved  of  some  of  the 
75  per  cent  of  the  tax  burden 
which  it  now  carries. 


J.  C.’ Voice  of  Safety' 
Cuts  Accidents  37  % 

Since  Jersey  City’s  safety  car, 
“The  Voice  of  Safety”,  shown 
above,  has  been  operating  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  4  months,  accident 
injuries  have  been  lowered  37 
per  cent,  Helen  Bannerman, 
principal  of  School  No.  15  in 
Jersey  City  reports.  The  car’s 
loudspeaker  can  be  heard  5 
blocks  away.  Operated  by  Ser¬ 
geant  David  Conroy,  super¬ 
visor  of  safety  in  Jersey  City 
schools,  and  sponsored  by  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  safety.  Commis¬ 
sioner  Thomas  J.  Wolfe,  “The 
Voice  of  Safety”  is  used  at  des¬ 
ignated  play  streets  and  dan¬ 
gerous  crossings.  The  operator 
instructs  children  and  adults  in 
the  way  of  safety. 

From  “School  Life” 

Teacher  Croups 
Elect  New  Heads 

Bergen  County 
Ridgefield  Park  Teachers’ 
Association — E.  Louise  Kotz. 
Burlington  County 
Burlington  County  Teachers’ 
Association — Elizabeth  Cow- 
PERTHWAIT 

Cape  May  County 
Cape  May  County  Teachers’ 
Association  —  John  W. 
Brown 

Wildwood  Teachers’  Associ¬ 
ation — Mrs.  Emilt  S.  Clay- 
pool 

Hudson  County 
Jersey  City  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation — George  O’Brien  (re¬ 
elected) 

Union  County 
Plainfield  Teachers’  Club— 
Earl  V.  Burdick 


The  proposed  mileage  allow¬ 
ance  of  three  cents  a  mile  to 
state  employees  was  strenuously 
protested  by  members  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  at 
the  December  meeting.  The 
members  protested  on  behalf 
of  the  helping  teachers,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  operate  their  automo¬ 
biles  at  that  rate. 

In  addition  to  receiving  the 
annual  report  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education,  the  Board 
gave  its  approval  to  Bergen 
County  Junior  College,  dis- 


Cloucester  County 
Reports  Situation 
In  23  Districts 

Salary  reports  received  from 
various  counties  supplement  the 
data  printed  in  the  Review  last 
month.  Out  of  23  districts  in 
Gloucester  County  six  never 
made  any  salary  cut,  while  one 
cut  to  the  extreme  limit  of  $70 
a  month  for  nine  months  or 
$630  a  year.  Seven  townships 
have  restored  one-half  of  their 
cut  for  the  present  school  year; 
one  district  has  restored  one- 
half  to  the  lowest  paid  teach¬ 
ers  and  one-fourth  to  the  others. 

In  Ocean  County  there  are 
only  five  high  school  districts. 
Two  of  these,  Toms  River  and 
Point  Pleasant,  are  in  the  group 
of  twelve  districts  which  have 
returned  salary  cuts  in  full. 

In  Union  County  the  West- 
field  Board  of  Education  has 
gone  on  record  as  being  in 
favor  of  returning  5%  of  a 
10%  cut. 


New  Report  Card 
Is  Millville  Topic 

Thomas  J.  Durrell,  County 
Superintendent  of  Cape  May 
County,  discussed  his  county’s 
“radical”  report  card  before  a 
meeting  of  Cumberland  County 
Principals’  Association  at  Mill¬ 
ville  on  December  3.  He  out¬ 
lined  the  principles  behind  the 
construction  of  the  card,  which 
does  not  provide  for  any  mark¬ 
ing  by  subjects  nor  even  for  a 
specific  record  of  absence.  He 
also  told  in  some  detail  of  the 
reception  of  the  card  by  the 
parents.  Discussion  among  his 
hearers  revealed  a  strong  be¬ 
lief  that  parents,  properly  pre¬ 
pared,  welcome  a  modern  re¬ 
port  card  of  the  Cape  May 
type. 


missed  the  appeal  of  George 
R.  Good,  formerly  high  school 
principal  at  Union,  and  heard 
the  Commissioner  recommend 
for  reappointment  County  Sup¬ 
erintendents  Albert  M.  Bean 
of  Camden  County  and  Austin 
H.  Updyke  of  Hudson  County. 

The  regional  high  school  dis¬ 
trict  recently  formed  in  Union 
County  to  build  a  high  school 
in  Springfield  was  permitted  by 
the  Board  to  adopt  the  short 
name  of  Union  County  Region¬ 
al  High  School  Number  One. 


Irvington,  Madison, 
East  Orange  Get 
Increases 

Salary  restorations  have  been 
made  in  East  Orange,  Madison 
and  Irvington,  since  the  sum¬ 
mary  tabulations  of  restora¬ 
tions  appeared  in  the  December 
Review. 

In  Madison  38  teachers, 
hired  before  July  1,  1932  had 
restored  in  full  a  cut  of  12)4 
per  cent  of  all  salaries  above 
$1,000.  Thirty-two  others,  em¬ 
ployed  since  July  1,  1932  were 
not  affected. 

Irvington  teachers  share  in  a 
restoration  of  one-half  of  a  16 
per  cent  cut  made  four  years 
ago  in  the  salaries  of  all  mu¬ 
nicipal  employees.  Because  the 
fiscal  year  of  the  Board  of 
Education  starts  July  first  and 
in  other  departments  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  a  tentative  agreement 
was  reached  to  give  an  eight 
per  cent  increase  to  all  em¬ 
ployees  except  teachers  on  Jan¬ 
uary  1  and  a  16  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  to  teachers  on  July  1, 
for  the  balance  of  the  year. 

An  additional  quarter  of  cuts 
in  East  Orange  will  be  discon¬ 
tinued  on  the  first  of  the  year. 
This  amounts  to  half  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  cut.  Deductions  will 
range  from  two-and-a-half  to 
seven-and-a-half  per  cent,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  new  restoration. 

The  seven-and-a-half  per 
cent  deduction  applies  to  sal¬ 
aries  over  $1,999,  with  pro¬ 
vision  being  made,  however, 
that  no  salary  in  the  upper 
group  shall  be  lower  than  the 
net  salary  paid  anyone  in  the 
lower  group. 

Madison  Completes 
Survey  of  Salaries 

Additional  information  on 
salary  trends  is  now  available 
in  the  form  of  a  study  of  teach¬ 
er  salaries  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area,  which  was 
completed  recently  under  the 
supervision  of  Harry  W. 
Wann,  supervising  principal, 
Madison.  Mr.  Wann  writes 
that  copies  will  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  school  executives  on  re¬ 
quest. 

Salary  figures  listed  include 
high  school,  junior  high  and 
elementary  teachers,  high  school 
principals,  superintendents,  su¬ 
pervisors,  and  school  clerks  and 
janitors.  The  adjustment  situ¬ 
ation  as  well  as  living  costs 
for  teachers  in  the  various  com¬ 
munities  are  also  tabulated. 


Sfafe  Board  Raps  Mileage  Rate; 

New  Union  Regional  High  Named 
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Education  Budgets  Queried 

By  State  Advisory  Croup 


New  York  Times 
Opens  Essay  Prizes 
To  Local  Teachers 


The  State’s  Budget  Advisory 
Committee,  currently  investigat¬ 
ing  all  phases  of  state  finance, 
surveyed  the  educational  field 
early  in  December. 

Two  of  the  three  sessions 
brought  sharp  clashes  between 
the  investigators  and  education¬ 
al  officials,  who  were  called  on 
to  defend  normal  school  and 
other  budgets  from  criticism 
that  could  hardly  be  described 
as  friendly. 

While  no  definite  recommen¬ 
dations  have  been  made  public, 
the  press  reported  that  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  two  normal  schools  was 
“hinted  at.”  During  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  topic  Senator 
Winant  Van  Winkle,  Bergen, 
asked  Roscoe  L.  West,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Trenton  State  Teachers’ 
College  whether,  “If  we  should 

Hoboken  Positions 
Restored  to  Seven 
Tenure  Teachers 

“The  teachers  tenure  act  is 
not  a  gesture,  but  a  provision 
of  law  to  protect  teachers  in 
their  positions  by  reason  of 
years  of  service,”  said  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  New  Jersey  in 
a  decision  directing  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  Hoboken  teachers  hav¬ 
ing  tenure,  in  place  of  substi¬ 
tutes  “now  regularly  employed 
under  whatever  title  desig¬ 
nated”. 

In  a  previous  suit  contesting 
the  dismissal  of  34  teachers, 
seven  of  the  group  were  restored 
to  their  positions  November  19, 
1934. 

In  the  suit  at  hand  the  court 
said,  “It  appears  that  Hoboken 
had  employed  seven  teachers  not 
protected  by  tenure  of  office  in 
the  guise  of  economy,  in  the 
place  of  teachers  having  ten¬ 
ure  .  .  . 

“It  clearly  appears  from  the 
record  that  the  seven  persons 
designated  as  special  substi¬ 
tute  teachers  were  actually  con¬ 
tinuously  employed,  the  minutes 
notwithstanding.  The  action  of 
the  Board  was  the  merest  subter¬ 
fuge  to  defeat  the  legislative 
purpose,  the  decision  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and 
the  courts  of  this  State.” 

Position  Changes 
Are  Reported 

Bergen  County 

Palisades  Park 
John  W.  Fuchs  is  Super¬ 
vising  Principal,  replacing 
Robert  B.  Havington. 
Harold  A.  Rice  is  principal 
of  the  Junior  High  School 
and  Lloyd  T.  Tustin  is 
principal  of  Lindbergh 
School. 

Somerset  County 

Bridgewater  Township 
Raymond  Fox  is  Supervis¬ 
ing  Principal,  replacing 
Oscar  A.  Fisher,  deceased. 


close  one  or  two  of  the  schools, 
could  their  equipment  be  used 
in  the  others?” 

In  reply  Mr.  West  said  that 
it  could  be  utilized  by  compar¬ 
able  schools,  pointing  out  that 
some  schools  specialize  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  elementary  schools 
and  others  for  the  secondary 
level. 

In  a  session  devoted  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education’s 
budget.  Dr.  Elliott  was  called 
upon  by  Dr.  Clee,  chairman  of 
the  committee,  to  defend  the 
appointment  of  county  super¬ 
intendents  of  schools. 

Only  Commissioner  Reddan 
was  present  at  the  hearing  on 
the  Teachers’  Pension  and  An¬ 
nuity  Fund.  Representatives  of 
the  Fund  explained  its  require¬ 
ments. 

Superintendents, 

Attention! 

The  itinerary  for  the  delega¬ 
tion  from  New  Jersey  attending 
the  Department  of  Superinten¬ 
dence  meeting  in  St.  Louis  has 
been  made  up,  and  bulletins 
will  be  mailed  to  all  superinten¬ 
dents  and  supervising  princi¬ 
pals  about  the  fifteenth  of  Janu¬ 
ary.  The  committee  hopes  that 
all  the  New  Jersey  school  people 
will  go  at  least  one  way  with 
the  delegation. 

If  you  are  planning  to  go  and 
do  not  receive  information  by 
the  latter  part  of  January,  write 
to  W.  T.  Ruddy,  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad,  N.  J.  Central 
Station,  Newark,  N.  J.,  or  to 
John  A.  Spargo,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Nutley,  N.  J. 


When  you  listen  to  WABC, 
Columbia’s  New  York  unit, 
thank  the  Paterson  Vocational 
School  for  the  privilege. 

Construction  of  the  building 
and  transmitter  for  the  station, 
at  Wayne,  New  Jersey,  came  to 
a  stop  when  it  was  found  that 
the  structural  steel  and  electri¬ 
cal  workers  on  the  job  did  not 
have  experience  in  using  Tobin 
bronze  welding.  The  structur¬ 
al  workers,  veterans  in  ordinary 
welding,  lacked  the  necessary 
judgment  for  the  electrical 
work  required  here,  as  the 
transmitter  represents  the  most 
advanced  type  of  electrical  de¬ 
sign. 

A  short  unit  course  was  or¬ 
ganized  at  the  Paterson  Voca¬ 
tional  School  to  meet  this  situ¬ 
ation  and  in  eight  periods  of 
instruction  the  electrical  work¬ 
ers  had  developed  sufficient 
skill  to  fulfill  the  special  de¬ 
mands  of  their  job.  If  they 
had  not  been  retrained  they 
would  have  been  replaced  by 
workers  imported  from  some 
other  center.  From  school  life. 


Teachers'  Papers 
Bow  in  Two  Towns 

Local  teacher  associations  in 
Plainfield  and  New  Brunswick 
joined  the  list  of  those  with 
their  own  news  publicktions  re¬ 
cently.  Both  are  competent  jobs 
of  finding  and  presenting  the 
facts  essential  to  local  teachers’ 
interests. 

Earl  V.  Burdick,  president  of 
the  Plainfield  group,  writes  that 
2,000  copies  of  the  first  issue 
were  distributed  in  the  com¬ 
munity  and  that  it  is  hoped  to 
increase  to  4,000  in  the  next 
number,  which  is  to  be  devoted 
to  school  finance. 


State  Science  Fair 
Opens  Jan.  28th 

The  New  Jersey  Science  Fair, 
arranged  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Agriculture  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction  will  be  held  this 
year  at  the  Second  Regiment 
Armory,  Trenton,  January  28 
to  February  1. 

Two  hundred  and  forty  ex¬ 
hibits  were  entered  in  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  sections  by  92  New  Jer¬ 
sey  schools  last  year.  Topics 
covered  in  the  exhibits  included 
rural  water  supply,  land  im¬ 
provement,  conservation  of 
wood  and  soil,  bird  sanctuaries, 
balanced  diets,  the  elimination 
of  mosquitoes  and  so  on.  Pro¬ 
jects  undertaken  by  biology, 
chemistry  and  agricultural  phys¬ 
ics  classes  were  notable  for 
their  excellence. 

One  hundred  and  seven  Cer¬ 
tificates  of  Merit  were  award¬ 
ed,  signed  by  the  secretary  of 
agriculture  and  the  commis¬ 
sioner  of  education. 


All  teachers  and  students  ia 
the  high  schools  and  prepara¬ 
tory  schools  of  New  Jersey  art 
invited  by  The  New  Yore 
Times  to  participate  in  writing 
contests  on  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which  The 
Times  will  conduct  during  193( 
and  1937  in  New  Jersey,  New 
York  State,  and  Connecticut 
The  Contests  are  offered  as  u 
educational  observance  of  the 
ISOth  anniversary  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution’s  adoption,  to  be  cele¬ 
brated  nationally  in  1937. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Elliott,  State 
Commissioner  of  Education,  hai 
endorsed  the  contests. 

Syllabus  and  Article  Conteiti 
for  high  school  teachers,  and  aa 
Essay  Contest  for  high  school 
students,  are  included.  The 
Teachers’  Contests  open  in  the 
schools  in  January,  1936:  the 
Syllabus  Contest  for  Social 
Science  teachers,  or  any  others 
who  wish  to  enter,  and  the  Ar¬ 
ticle  Contest  for  non-Sodal 
Science  teachers. 

There  will  be  two  sets  of 
teachers’  awards  presented  by 
The  New  York  Times:  one  for 
Social-Science  teachers  and 
others  in  the  Syllabus  Contest, 
the  other  for  non-Social  Science 
teachers  in  the  Article  Contest 
To  each  winner  of  first  place  in 
1)  the  Syllabus  Contest  and  2) 
the  Article  Contest,  in  each  re¬ 
gion  of  three  regions  (City, 
Suburban  and  Country),  The 
New  York  Times  will  award  a 
cash  prize  of  $400.  The  win¬ 
ners  of  second  and  third  placet 
will  receive  prizes  of  $200  and 
$100  respectively.  In  addition, 
there  will  be  cash  prizes 
amounting  to  $50  for  each  of 
the  eight  district  elimination 
contests  in  each  region. 


Physical  Educators 
Hold  All-Day  Meet 

An  all-day  session  of  the 
State  Physical  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  at  Newark,  De¬ 
cember  6,  elected  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year,  naming  Dor¬ 
othy  Hutchinson,  Montclair, 
president ;  Joseph  D’ Angola, 
Newark,  vice-president;  Hel¬ 
ena  Kees,  New  Brunswick,  sec¬ 
retary  and  George  Henckel, 
East  Orange  as  treasurer. 

The  program  included  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  modern  dancing, 
jiujutsu  fencing  and  apparatus 
work,  at  the  afternoon  session, 
and  Polish  folk  dances  at  the 
evening  gathering. 

Arthur  C.  Maroney,  retiring 
president,  presided  at  the  busi¬ 
ness  meeting,  held  at  the  School 
of  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts. 
Dr.  J.  B.  Nash,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  Dr.  John  H.  Logan, 
Newark  Superintendent,  and 
Mayor  Meyer  C.  Ellenstein 
were  heard  by  the  group. 


Workers  Refrained  in  Paterson 

Do  New  Type  Welding  on  WABC 
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SHALL  I  ASK  THE 
SCHOOL  BOARD  FOR 
AN  advance  in 
SALARY? 


Commissioner  Elliott  was  a 
member  of  a  group  of  state 
superintendents  who  visited  the 
White  House  recently  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  meeting  in 
Washington  of  the  National 
Council  of  State  Superintend¬ 
ents.  President  Roosevelt  ad¬ 
dressed  the  group  briefly. 

Harry  S.  Hill,  principal  of 
the  Carroll  Robbins  School  in 
Trenton,  has  completed  his 
thesis  work  for  the  Ed.  D.  de¬ 
gree  at  Rutgers.  His  study 
concerned  the  effect  of  bi¬ 
lingualism  on  the  measured  in¬ 
telligence  of  elementary  school 
children  of  Italian  parentage. 
“  it  seems  reasonable  to 

believe  that  the  effect  may  be 
disregarded,”  is  Mr.  Hill’s 
final  statement. 


The  “past”  of  15  teachers  at 
the  Eastside  High  School,  Pat¬ 
erson,  is  investigated  in  the 
10th  anniversary  issue  of  the 
Eastside  Criterion.  Their  his¬ 
tories  are  filed  in  the  school; 
they  are  alumni. 


Julia  C.  Harney,  art  super¬ 
visor  in  Jersey  City  and  Ray¬ 
mond  S.  Michael,  principal 
Junior  High  School  No.  3,  Tren¬ 
ton,  have  articles  in  the  De¬ 
cember  Educational  Method. 


Printing  Teachers 
To  Observe  Week 

Printing  Education  Week  will 
be  observed  this  year  starting 
January  13.  The  230th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  birth  of  Benja¬ 
min  Franklin,  patron  saint  of 
printing,  occurs  during  that 
week  and  his  life  and  work  will 
motivate  the  program. 

Ralph  A.  Loomis,  Dickinson 
High  School,  Jersey  City,  is 
again  state  chairman  and  the 
central  point  for  distribution  of 
information  and  the  gathering 
of  reports  on  the  projects  car¬ 
ried  out  by  his  colleagues 
throughout  the  state.  An  ac¬ 
count  of  the  celebrations  in 
New  Jersey  will  be  read  to  the 
annual  conference  scheduled  for 
Baltimore  in  June. 

Printing  teachers  are  urged 
to  get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Loomis. 


ROBERT  F.  McCarthy 

Robert  F.  McCarthy,  world 
war  veteran  and  popular 
teacher  at  the  Passaic 
High  School  died  on  Armis¬ 
tice  Day.  A  World  War 
Ace,  Mr.  McCarthy  foun¬ 
ded  the  Aeronautical  Club 
at  the  school. 

‘‘He  gave  of  himself  un¬ 
sparingly,”  his  colleagues 
say,  in  tribute. 


“For  one  thing  it  would  be  just  too  em¬ 
barrassing  to  be  turned  down.  In  the 
second  place  friends  and  relatives  have 
troubles  of  their  own.  Why  should  I  add 
to  their  financial  burdens  by  borrowing 
money  they  really  can’t  afford  to  lend? 
No,  I  know  where  I  can  get  up  to  $300 
on  a  clean-cut  business  basis,  pay  a 
reasonable  rate  for  the  accommodation, 
keep  my  affairs  private.  Borrow  money 
from  a  friend?  — Why  that’s  the  last 
thing  I’d  do.” 

Arrangements  Can  Be  Made  By  Mail 
This  is  the  way  the  self-sufficient,  inde¬ 
pendent  school  teacher  of  today  talks  and 
she’s  quite  right  too.  More  and  more  the 
teacher  of  today  is  turning  to  this  simple 
way  of  obtaining  money  for  emergencies, 
rather  than  bother  relatives  or  risk 
friendships.  It  can  all  be  arranged  by 
mail  —  and  it’s  a  convenience  you  ought 
to  know  all  about  whether  you  need 
cash  at  the  moment  or  not.  Mail  this 
coupon  today! 


Borrowing  By  Mall 


UtSt^pt  Fill  in,  mail  coupon 
bolow.  Do  it  today. 


The  Nutley  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  presented  the  Essex 
County  Opera  Company  in  a 
concert  recently. 


2nd  Stap:  Fill  in,  mall  bock 
tho  application  blonk  to  us. 


let  the  daily 

accumulation  of  Dirt  and 
Soiling  go  on 


3rd  Stapt  You  racaivo  chock 
for  full  omount  of  your  loon. 


nW9CriwLV  FINANCE  CORPORATION 

NEW  JERSEY  OFFICES 

CAMDEN.  4th  Hoor  NEWARK.  4th  Floor 

Broadway-Stevens  Buildina  National  Newark  Building 

Camden  7940.  License  No.  641  Mitchell  2-5412.  License  No.  289 

8th  Floor.  ORANGE.  2nd  Floor 

West  Jersey  Trust  Building  Main  &  Day  Building 

Camden  7030.  License  No.  642  Orange  3-2131.  L^ense  No.  679 

HACKENSACK.  6th  Hoor  PATERSON,  3rd  Floor 

Peoples  Trust  Co.  Bldg. 

Hackensack  2-3648.  License  No.  686  Sherwood  2-3220.  License  No.  659 
TRENTON.  5th  Floor 

JERSEY  CITY,  5th  Floor  Trenton  Trust  Company  Bldg. 

Jersey  Journal  Building  28  W.  Sute 

JrL  Sq.  2-0132.  License  No.  643  Trenton  5148.  License  No.  660 

Household  churgesthe  low  rote  set  by  New  Jersey  luw,  2)4%  u  month  on  unpaid  beUnces. 

FREE^ Booklet  and  Application  Blank 

Send  today  for  free  copy  of  "The  Household  plan  for  Teachers,”  specimen 
application  blank  and  other  information.  Fill  in,  mail  this  coupon  NOW! 


HOLDEIV 
BOOK  COVERS 


(which  can  be  removed) 


instead  of  Textbooks? 


Household  Finance  Corporation 

(Mail  to  nearest  HOUSEHOLD  office) 

Please  mail  me,  free  of  charge,  your  brochure  "The  Household 
Plan  for  School  Teachers”  aixl  specimen  application  blank.  1 
understand  that  this  places  me  under  no  obligation  to  negotiate 
a  loan. 

Name . 


HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  CO. 

.HILES  C.  HOLDEIN,  Praident  Springfldd,  Maas. 


Address. 


Amount  /  wish  to  borrow . 
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This  Affects  You~~<ind  You 


Save  for  Reference 


Legislative  Summary  for  1935 


As  the  opening  of  the  legislative 
session  at  Trenton  nears,  this 
summary  of  what  was  done  in 
1935  is  presented  as  a  guide.  Out¬ 
standing  is  the  bill  well  known  as 
S-204,  (now  chapter  224)  which  con¬ 
tains  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
Governor’s  School  Survey  Commission 
for  state  equalization  of  school  support. 

The  bill  will  remain  only  a  decor¬ 
ative  feature  of  the  law  libraries,  how¬ 
ever,  until  enabling  legislation  is 
passed.  What  is  needed  is  a  substitute 
source  of  revenue  to  replace  the  school 
tax  on  realty,  as  the  bill  becomes  oper¬ 
ative  only  when  the  2.75  mills  property 
tax  for  the  schools  is  rescinded. 

The  following  summary  of  this  law, 
as  well  as  the  other  acts  of  1935,  are 
taken  from  “Legislative  Action  in 
1935  Affecting  Education,”  prepared 
by  the  United  States  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 


The  Legislature  (by  chapter  224) 
reorganized  the  system  of  apportion¬ 
ment  of  State  Aid  for  education.  Cre¬ 
ated  a  State  Public  School  Fund  for 
the  support  of  schools  and  the  equali¬ 
zation  of  educational  opportunities,  and 
established  a  minimum  foundation  pro¬ 
gram.  Provided  for  a  minimum  ap¬ 
portionment  of  State  funds  to  districts 
in  amount  of  $13  per  elementary  pupil, 
and  $22  per  high  school  pupil.  Similar 
amounts  shall  be  allowed  to  school 
boards  sending  pupils  to  other  districts. 
In  addition  to  above  stated  minimum 
aid,  certain  districts  are  to  receive 
equalization  aid  which  shall  be  the  ex¬ 
cess,  if  any,  of  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  foundation  program  (hereafter  de¬ 
fined)  over  the  sum  of  an  equivalent 
to  a  computed  yield  of  4.75  mills  tax 
of  such  districts,  the  guarantee  allow¬ 
ance  of  $13  per  elementary  pupil  and 
$22  per  high  school  pupil,  and  the  total 
amount  to  be  allotted  from  all  other 
State  sources  (exclusive  of  Federal  aid 
for  vocational  education.  State  aid  for 
libraries,  and  aid  for  Indigent  chil¬ 
dren)  ;  provided,  that  total  State  aid 
for  approved  vocational  schools  shall 
not  be  less  than  $57  per  elementary 
pupil  and  $98  per  high  school  pupil  in 
average  daily  attendance;  and  $57  per 
pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  in 
classes  for  foreign  born  or  classes  for 
adult  illiterates.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  act  the  minimum  cost  of  the  foun¬ 
dation  program  shall  be  determined  as 


follows,  on  the  basis  of  the  data  of  the 
preceding  school  year: 

Elementary  school  districts  employing: 

1  teacher,  $1,482. 

2  or  more  teachers  with  not  over  36 
pupils,  $82.33  per  pupil. 

2  or  more  teachers  with  from  37  to 
260  pupils,  $2,964  for  first  36 
pupils  and  $53  for  each  addition¬ 
al  pupil ;  and  districts  with  261  or 
more  pupils,  $57  for  each  such 
pupil. 

High  schools  (districts)  grades  9  to  11, 
both  inclusive,  with: 

51  or  fewer  pupils,  $1,960  for  the 
first  12  pupils  and  $150.70  for 
each  additional  pupil. 

52  to  660  pupils,  $7,840  for  the  first 
51  pupils  and  $93  for  each  addi¬ 
tional  pupil;  and  districts  with 
661  or  more  pupils,  $98  for  each 
such  pupil. 

For  each  pupil  in  average  daily  at¬ 
tendance  sent  to  another  district  for 
whom  tuition  is  paid  by  sending  dis¬ 
trict,  $57  shall  be  allowed  to  the  send¬ 
ing  district  for  each  elementary  pupil, 
and  $98  for  each  high  school  pupil. 
This  act  also  provides  $1,482  for  each 
elementary  class  and  $1,960  for  each 
high  school  class  for  physically  or  men¬ 
tally  handicapped  children  when  said 
classes  are  approved  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education.  School  districts 
which  afford  school  facilities  to  chil¬ 
dren  residing  at  charitable  homes,  pub¬ 
lic  or  private,  or  residing  on  U.  S. 
Government  Reservations  shall  receive 
from  the  public  school  fund  $45  for 
each  such  pupil.  This  act  stipulates 
that  funds  may  be  withheld  from  any 
district  which  fails  to  comply  with  the 
standards  prescribed  by  law  or  formu¬ 
lated  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
This  act  shall  not  become  effective 
until  and  unless  legislation  is  enacted 
“which  provides  State  revenue  from 
other  than  general  property  taxes  suf¬ 
ficient  in  amount  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act.”  (Chapter  224.) 

52 —  Provided  that  non-resident  pu¬ 
pils  admitted  on  a  tuition  basis  at  the 
beginning  of  school  term  may  not  be 
excluded  for  failure  of  payment  of  tu¬ 
ition  when  the  sending  board  delivers 
to  the  receiving  board  a  school  warrant 
covering  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 
(Chapter  261.) 

53 —  Authorized  school  districts,  and 
municipalities  upon  approval  of  the 
municipal  finance  commission  to  file  a 


petition  of  insolvency  (bankruptcy) 
with  any  U.  S.  Court  or  court  of 
bankruptcy  under  the  National  bank¬ 
ruptcy  act  as  approved  May  24,  1934 
(referred  to  as  the  municipal  bank-  ' 
ruptcy  act)  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
a  readjustment  of  its  debt.  (Chapter 
193.) 

57 —  Provided  that  when  a  part  of 

any  district  becomes  a  new  district  or 
a  part  of  another  district,  or  comes 
partly  under  the  authority  of  a  region¬ 
al  board  of  education,  the  county  super¬ 
intendent  with  the  approval  of  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Education  shall 
reapportion  such  State  moneys  among 
the  districts  affected  “on  an  equitable  ' 
basis  according  to  the  needs  of  su^ 
districts.”  (Chapter  136.)  '  ! 

58 —  ^Authorized  school  boards  to  ac-  > 
cept  gifts  of  land,  money,  or  material'  , 
or  equipment  in  connection  with  the 
construction  of  school  buildings  even 
though  such  gifts  exceed  the  amount 
previously  authorized  to  be  expended 
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for  such  school  building.  (Chapter 

179.) 

60 — Clarified  the  teacher  tenure  law 
by  stipulating  that  the  services  of  teach¬ 
ers  and  principals  shall  be  during  good 
behavior  and  efficiency  “after  employ¬ 
ment  for  three  consecutive  academic 
years  together  with  employment  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  succeeding  aca¬ 
demic  year.”  (Chapter  27.) 

62 —  Restricted  public  school  bands 
and  orchestras  to  school  activities  and 
functions  of  a  patriotic  nature,  and 
thus  excluded  them  from  “competition 
with  civilian  musicians.”  (Chapter 
166.) 

63 —  Extended  from  July  1,  1935,  to 
July  1,  1936,  authority  of  school  boards 
to  fix  or  reduce  teachers  salaries,  except 
that  said  salaries  shall  not  be  less  than 
$70  per  month.  (Chapter  6.) 

64 —  Changed  the  rate  of  contribu¬ 
tion  to  pension  fund  by  employees  of 
boards  of  education  in  counties  of  1st 
class,  from  2  per  cent  to  3  per  cent  of 
salaries  of  said  employees.  (Chapter 
118.) 

65 —  Required  boards  of  education  in 
dismissing  teachers  because  of  abolition 
of  positions  to  observe  seniority  of  ser¬ 
vice;  and  stipulated  that  dismissals  re¬ 
sulting  from  reduction  of  teachers  by 
reason  of  diminution  of  number  of  pu¬ 
pils  “shall  not  be  by  reason  of  resi¬ 
dence,.  age,  sex,  marriage,  race,  reli¬ 
gion,  or  political  affiliation.”  (Chap¬ 
ter  126.) 

66 —  Required  every  person  applying 
for  a  teachers  license  or  the  renewal 
of  same,  and  every  person  entering 
upon  the  duties  of  teaching  in  any 
school  or  college  supported  wholly  or 
in  part  by  public  funds,  to  subscribe  to 
an  oath  to  support  Federal  and  State 
constitutions.  Stipulated  that  citizens 
of  foreign  countries  employed  in  the 
capacity  of  professors,  instructors  or 
teachers  in  any  college  or  school  sup¬ 
ported  wholly  or  in  part  by  public 
funds  shall  subscribe  to  an  oath  “to 
support  the  institutions  of  the  United 
States  during  the  period  of  his  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  State.”  (Chapter 
155.) 

(Numbers  54,  55,  56,  59  and  61 
have  been  withheld  for  lack  of  space. 
They  will  be  printed  in  the  February 
Review. — Ed.) 
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School  Distribution 
And  Service 

(Continued  from  page  102) 

upon  school-building  programs.  Varia¬ 
tion  in  proportionate  size  of  age 
groups  by  ten  year  periods,  indicates  a 
slackening  in  rate  of  increase  of  grade- 
school  enrollment.  Shortly,  this  al¬ 
tered  trend  will  be  felt  in  the  now 
overcrowded  high  schools.  This  effect 
of  the  decreasing  birth-rate  of  recent 
years  probably  will  be  even  more 
marked  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 


New  Jersey’s  population  gain  by  immi¬ 
gration  tends  to  offset  the  effects  of  re¬ 
duced  birth-rate  but,  nevertheless,  it  is 
probable  that  the  net  result  for  the 
State  as  a  whole  will  be  less  actual 
need  for  new  school  construction  of  all 
types  during  the  next  few  years  at 
least,  than  was  earlier  anticipated. 


Taken  from  the  First  Annual 
Report  of  Progress,  New  Jersey 
State  Planning  Board. 

(Slightly  Abridged.) 


Schermerhorn  Teachers’  Agency 


Member  of  National  Association  of  Teachers'  Agencies 
EsUbllsbed  1855  Charles  W.  Malferg.  Prop. 

SM  FIFTH  AVBNOB.  NEW  TOBK  CITT  BETWEEN  S4th  and  S5th  STREETS 

1838  BtrCUD  AVB..  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
.  848  UNION  TRUST  BLOO..  PITTSBUROB,  PA. 

A  superior  agency  for  superior  people.  We  register  only  reliable  candidates. 
Services  free  to  school  officials. 


Branch  Offices 


BRYANT  TEACHERS  BUREAU 

Member  of  Notioiial  Auociation  of  Teachers  Agencies 
Co-Manatem  Myrton  A.  biyaat,  W.  L.  Symeos  and  ThoaMS  B.  R.  Biyaal 
711-12-13  WItharspoen  Bldg.,  Juniper  &  Walnut  Sts.,  PhlMalphla,  Pa. 
Pennypaokar  1223 

Careful,  Disoiminatins  Service  for  School  Officials  and  Teachers  in 
Suburban  New  Yorlc,  Philadelphia  and  nearby  Stales 


The  Pratt  Teachers’ Agency 

Member  et  Natianal  Aseeelatlen  et  Teaehera  Agenelea 

Established  1898  Rf.ginai.d  L.  Fernald,  Manager 

70  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

Algenqnin  4-7067 

Renders  discriminating  service  to  many  New  Jersey  teachers  and  schools 
All  recommendations  based  on  careful  study  of  requirements 


You  entrust  your  legal  affairs  to  a  lawyer,  your  health  to  a  physician.  Isn't  your  profeuional 
carMr  of  sufficient  Importance  to  warrant  ^xpert  guidance?  Our  experience  it  your  safeguard. 
Established  1880  56th  Year 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 
205  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET  ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 

"Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies" 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

618  Withcnpi^on  Bids,  _  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  $b. 

Wa  nood  conatantiy  taachara  of  commorcial  bronehas,  honna  aconomica, 
muaic,  backward  claaaea,  and  academic  bra'nchea  with  muaic  or  athlatica. 

Kingsley  1746  ParMnal  oonfarancea  encouraged  E.  F.  Maloney,  Mgr. 


ALBERT 

TEACHERS’ 

AGENCY 


Bat.  1885 

E.  T.  Daffleid,  Prop. 
585  FIFTH  AVE.. 
NEW  TOBK,  N.  T. 


THOUSANDS  have  secured  first  positions  or  promotions 
through  us  in  Public  or  Private  Schools,  Universities, 
Teachers  Colleges,  and  Colleges.  PREPARE  for  next 
year.  NOW  is  the  time. 

Aaaoelates:  Chleago,  HL  Spekaae,  Wash. 

KlmbaU  Bldg.  Hyde  Bldg. 


KELLOGG  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


BsUbUabed  1888 

81  Unlea  Sqeare,  New  Tork,  N.  T. 
(Breadny  at  18tk  Street) 


Teleghoee 

AlgeaqalB  4-17M 


B.  F.  Maanlon  I 
Mias  M.  G.  OeoauB  ( 


Managers 


We  have  been  supplying  teachers  to  the  Public  Schools  for  over  forty-five  years.  We  have  no 
branchea.  All  applications  for  membership  and  all  requests  for  teachers  receive  the  personal 
attention  of  the  managers.  Call,  write,  or  telephone  us  for  earefal  peraenal  aervlee. 


Member  NaUanal  Aiaeeiatlon  ef  Teachers’  Ageaelas 
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New  Jersey  Educational  Review 

Official  Publication  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers'  Association 


FOUR  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED 

IT  is  unfortunate  that  the  Teachers’  Pension  and 
Annuity  Fund  was  not  named  the  Teachers’  An¬ 
nuity  and  Pension  Fund.  This  fact  has  been 
brought  out  in  several  recent  discussions  among  Asso¬ 
ciation  members,  concerned  about  the  public  attitude 
toward  the  Fund.  The  reversal  of  the  two  words 
might  have  helped  keep  before  the  people  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  an  important  fact  which  there  is  a  tendency  to 
forget,  namely  that  the  annuity  features  of  the  Fund 
are,  if  anything,  more  important  than  the  pension 
features,  and  that  more  than  half  of  the  assets  of  the 
Fund  have  been  contributed  by  teachers  and  not  by 
the  State. 


is  not  just  a  dollar  to  be  held.  It  is  a  dollar  whidi, 
with  the  interest  which  it  will  gather,  will  provide  at 
a  certain  date  a  certain  sum  to  do  a  certain  thing.  To 
use  it,  or  its  interest,  for  any  other  purpose  is  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  whole  basis  on  which  the  Fund  is  built. 

(3)  Cannot  the  State’s  contributions  be  re¬ 
duced  somewhat  with  safety? 

So  long  as  the  basis  of  the  Fund  is  actuarial,  the 
only  judge  of  the  amounts  needed  must  be  an  actuary. 
This  is  recognized  by  the  law  creating  the  Fund.  The 
amounts  certified  each  year  are  certified  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Fund’s  consulting  actuary.  His 
recommendations  are  checked  from  time  to  time  by 
other  actuaries  and  by  the  State  Department  of  Bank¬ 
ing  and  Insurance.  No  one  wants  to  see  the  State 
pay  into  the  Fund  more  than  is  needed,  but  neither 
the  Legislature  nor  the  Board  of  Trustees  nor  the 
teachers  are  qualified  to  correct  the  opinions  of  the 
men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  this  type  of  work. 


When  the  uninformed  talk  glibly  about  the  fifty 
million  dollar  fund,  they  are  including  $28,581,125.53 
in  members’  contributions,  obtained  by  compulsory  de¬ 
ductions  from  salary  checks.  This  money  is  not  the 
State’s,  never  was  the  State’s,  and  belongs  only  to  the 
individual  teachers. 

There  are  certain  other  misconceptions  concerning 
the  Fund  and  the  State’s  contributions  which  crop  up 
from  time  to  time,  and  which  must  be  met.  Among 
them  are: 

(1)  Why  does  the  State’s  contribution  in¬ 
crease  each  year? 

Originally  it  was  hoped  that  the  State’s  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  Fund  would  “level  out’’  or  become  stabil¬ 
ized  at  about  this  time.  The  failure  of  the  State  to 
make  full  appropriations  to  the  Fund  during  the  early 
years  of  its  existence,  however,  made  it  necessary  for 
the  Legislature  to  authorize  increased  contributions. 


(4)  What  will  happen  if  the  State  does  not 
make  its  contributions  to  the  Fund? 

The  answer  to  this  came  in  1933-34  after  the  State 
had  failed  to  make  two  years’  payments.  The  trustees 
passed  a  resolution  to  suspend  pa5Tiients  of  the  State’s 
part  of  retirement  allowances  to  teachers  already  re¬ 
tired.  The  set-up  of  the  Fund  is  such  that  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  State  to  contribute  affects  first  of  all 
those  who  retired  under  the  promise  of  the  State  to 
pay.  This  is  not  optional  with  the  Trustees,  but  a 
very  definite  result  of  the  law  creating  the  Fund. 

More  than  26,600  New  Jersey  teachers  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Fund.  More  than  2,000  retired  after 
long  and  honorable  teaching  careers,  are  now  rely¬ 
ing  upon  the  promise  of  the  State  to  fulfill  its  obli¬ 
gations.  For  22,000  teachers  membership  in  the 
Fund  was  not  optional,  but  compulsory.  They  are 
parties  to  a  contract  with  the  State,  freely  en- 


It  is  now  predicted  that 
the  “leveling  out’’  proc¬ 
ess  will  occur  about 
1940. 

(2)  Why  cannot 
the  Fund  make  its 
payments  out  of  the 
interest  on  the  fifty 
million  dollars  that 
has  accumulated? 

Such  a  practice  is 
contrary  to  the  law  and 
to  the  actuarial  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  the  Fund 
was  set  up.  Every  dol¬ 
lar  that  has  been  placed 
in  the  Fund  is,  so-to- 
speak,  earmarked,  with 
its  interest,  for  a  partic¬ 
ular  purpose.  The  dol¬ 
lar  which  either  a  teach¬ 
er  or  the  State  deposits 
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tered  into  by  the  State, 
but  in  which  these 
teachers  had  no  choice  if 
they  were  to  teach  in 
New  Jersey.  Most  of 
them,  on  meagre  salar¬ 
ies,  have  built  their  lives 
around  the  old-age 
safety  which  the  Fund 
promised. 

We  believe  that,  rec¬ 
ognizing  these  facts  and 
being  given  the  answers 
to  the  questions  asked 
above,  the  people  of  New 
Jersey  will  insist  that 
the  State  meet  its  obli¬ 
gations  as  the  teachers 
have  met  theirs. 
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CRECC 

SHORTHAND 

Taught  in  the  public  high  schools  of  99.46%  of  the 
cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States  where  in¬ 
struction  in  shorthand  is  offered. 

RELATIVE  STANDING  of  SYSTEMS 

Cittes  and  Tou/m 
or 

Shorthand  System  Public  School  Syttenu  Percentage 

Gregg  9117  99.46% 

14  Other  Systems  50  0.54  % 


Ask  our  nearest  office  to  send  you  pamphlet 
entitled  “Ten  Facts  About  Shorthand”  —  a  re¬ 
markable  story  of  success  and  achievement.  Of 
interest  to  every  teacher  and  school  executive. 

Mention  this  magazine. 

TtlE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Boston 
Toronto  London  Sydney 
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Silver^  Burdett  and  Company 

41  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


JUST  FROM  THE  PRESS 

CHILD-LIFE  ARITHMETICS 

By  Woody-Bbbed-Ovbbman 
Grades  Three  to  Six,  Inclusive 

They  Solve  an  Old  Problem  in  a  New  Way 

Upward  Gradation  of  Topics 

A  spread  and  gradation  over  as  many  as  four  grades  in  some  cases  will 
be  observed  as  contrasted  to  the  mastery,  say  of  Long  Division  in  the 
Fourth;  Common  Fractions  in  the  Fifth;  Percentage  in  the  Sixth,  etc. 

This  plan  is  in  line  with  the  recommendations  of  curriculum  makers;  it  makes  possible  reason' 
able  grade  attainments  for  even  the  lowest  level;  it  insures  ultimate,  reasonable  attainment 
for  all  pupils. 

Examination  copies  now  available. 


Lyons  ^  Carnahan 


76  Ninth  Avenue 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  New  Geography 


An  hundred  realms  appear — 

Lakes,  forests,  cities,  plains,  extending  wide. 

The  pomp  of  kings,  the  shepherd’s  humbler  pride. 

— Goldsmith,  The  Traveler. 

When  the  tiny  Phoenician  galleys  left  the  safety  of  home 
shores  and  ventured  out  from  the  Mediterranean  even  into 
the  stormy  Atlantic,  trade  and  treasure  were  not  the  only 
lures  to  the  far  horizon. 

• 

It  was  not  the  need  for  a  new  home  alone  which  propelled 
the  boats  of  the  Vikings.  Marco  Polo’s  stories  of  jewels 
and  gold  in  Cathay,  and  search  for  a  northwest  passage  were 
not  the  only  magnets  that  drew  the  caravels  to  a  new  con¬ 
tinent. 

More  dominant  than  any  of  these  material  forces  was  the 
irresistible  urge  to  discover  and  explore.  This  restless  spirit 
of  the  human  heart  still  spurs  men  on  to  miraculous  achieve¬ 
ments,  sending  them  to  regions  of  ice  and  snow,  or  on  cou¬ 
rageous  journeys  to  the  stratosphere,  or  to  the  boundless 
wastes  of  some  untrod  desert. 

No  longer  are  these  ventures  into  the  unknown  the  privilege 
of  the  few.  The  printed  page  permits  the  stay-at-homes  to 
share  them. 

Today’s  world  is  a  world  of  travel,  and  our  children  can  be 
prepared  to  make  their  joumoys  intelligently  and  appreci¬ 
atively.  Geography  is  the  subject  that  fulfills  this  function, 
because  the  heart  of  geography  is  travel — travel  so  conduc¬ 
ted  and  interpreted  that  provincialism  fades  and  kinship 
with  the  world  becomes  paramount. 
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